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N the nine Heavens are eight Paradises: 

Where is the ninth one? Inthe human breast. 
Only the blessed dwell in the Paradises ; 
But Blessedness dwells in the human breast. 
Created creatures are in the Paradises; 
The uncreated Maker in the breast. 
Rather, O man! want those eight Paradises 
Than be without the ninth one in thy breast. 
Given to thee are those eight Paradises 
When thou the ninth one hath within thy breast. 

—From the Arabic. 


1016+ 142==1155. 

Tue American Fournal of Educa- 
tion says that “there is one unity alone 
that is worth effort, that is the unity of 
action; action is life and regeneration— 
let us unite in action.” 


“Tur latest achievement of reason 
is toleration,” says E. P. Powell, in 
“Our Heredity from God.” Tolera- 
tion, we may add, inversely, is the most 
potent factor in the advancement of 
reason. | 

Tue Union Signal topic for “prayer 
meeting,” March 10—Blessed be 
Drudgery.” Let this new _ beatitude 
go forth, strike root in the life of toil- 
ing man, and prove that inward grace, 
not outward betterment can make the 
man. 


Ir is right to criticise the present by 
suggesting the more glorious possibili- 
ties of the future. Love is going to 
become a greater motive than greed. 
Truth is going to become a more cov- 
eted possession than gold, and the time 
is coming when the only coin that will 
pass as currency is that which “has 
upon it the impress of God,” and that 


; 
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time is coming, too, not by revolution 
but by evolution, not by miracle but by 
law, not through hatred but throuch 
love. | 


PROPHETS are always in danger of 
missing it in two ways. ‘They under- 
shoot the fact and overshoot the time. 
Greater things than they dream of are 
ever coming to pass, but they are al- 
ways underestimating the time neces- 
sary to bring them about. It was so 
with the prophets of Jewry. How 
little did they in their wildest dreams 
prefigure the great Christ and the great 
Christianity, but how impatient they 
were and how often disappointed in 
time. 


LISTENING to a spirited discussion of 
the “ Woman’s Rights” question, an 
irate husband said, “ If you had a@d/the 
rights you desired, which one would 
you jerst exercise?” The wife replied, 
“The right to ask,‘ What did you do 
with that five dollars | gave you last 
week?” It wasa platform advocate of 
Woman’s Rights, one who stood forth 
to plead her cause before the public, 
that asked his wife when she requested 
money, “ Have you spent all that ten 
cents [ gave you last week for hair 
pins?” 


Tue two ladies upon the New York 
School Board have done excellent ser- 
vice. But several of their fellow mem- 
bers object to having women on the 
hoard, and take pains to show. their 
feeling. The chairman and some of 
the members habitually address ‘iss 
Dodge and Mrs. Agnew as *“ Dodze” 
and “ Agnew ” at the regular meetings 
of the Board. Whereupon¢ the 5t. 
Paul Lusiness Women’s Record re- 
marks, that in other cities, it is often 
said there is need of some ladies on 
the school committee, but in New 
York the crying need seems to be for 
more.gentlemen on the Board. 


THE woes as well as the poverties of 
life are from within. The root of 
crime springs not primarily from im- 
proper material adjustment, but from 
uncontrolled passion and undisciplined 
wills. She who cannot live a saint in 
a cottage might disguise the fact a lit- 
tle more successfully in a mansion, but 
the ugly fact would remain. He who 
will get drunk on two dollars a day 
will scarcely be made temperate by 
raising his wages a dollar, and _ the ar- 
guments on the other side are equally 
true. A man who is mean with an in- 
come of fifty thousand would probably 
be just as mean a man if he earned but 
a thousand a year. In either case he 
gets but a mean: man’s reward, he 
knows only a mean man’s joys. 


A wRITER in the Reformed Church 
Messenger (Philadelphia) holds that 
the responsive services in use in our 
Sunday-schools naturally prepare the 
rising generation for entrance into the 
Episcopal church, “ just as the anxious 
bench isa stepping stone to the different 
Methodistic churches.” We have little 
doubt that some of the services used in 
our Unitarian Sunday-schools, as also 
some in use in the churches, have had 
this effect. But all depends upon the 
form of the ritual and the manner of 
using it. If the school or the church 
sees no radical difference between the 
thought and phrases of our service and 
that of the Episcopal liturgy—except, 
possibly to find ours only a weak dilu- 
tion of Evangelical belief—and_ the 
same stress is placed upon the priestly 
office in conducting it, probably we 
are doing the very thing which will 


lead them to choose Episcopacy if they 


are ever brought into contact with it. 
With the right sort of responsive ser- 
vices and songs, however, they will 
never learn to love either the tedious 
movement or the antiquated thought of 
a prelatical church. There is some- 
thing repressive in it, which it must 
take a long schooling in dignified dull- 
ness to overcome. 

“A BRILLIANT radical preacher of 
Boston, Rev. Minot J. Savage, in a ser- 
mon on Liberal Orthodoxy, declares: 
‘I don’t risk contradiction in making 
the statement that there is not a single 
one of these liberal orthodox preachers 
who believes the doctrine of the Trinity, 
at all. J mean the Trinity as stated, 
and as it stands in the acknowledged 
authoritative creeds of the Church,’ ” 
“ Not quite so fast, brother Savage,” 
answers Heber Newton, the Broad 
Church Episcopalian: “The Trinity, 
as it stands in your mind, few of us, 
probably, believe; but the Trinity as it 
stands in the Catholic creeds, quite a 
number of us do believe, and find noth- 
ing in it that you may not, and probably 
do not believe. Critics of venerable 
dogmas should always keep alive the 
philosophic insight and _ the historic 
sense, without which the mystic concep- 
tions of antiquity can not be rightly 
read by the modern world.” 


Tne Economic Conference meetings, 
interrupted for several weeks by the 
use of the Madison Street Theatre for 
other purposes, were resumed last 
Sunday evening, with an earnest and 
impressive address on “The Eight 
Hour Day,” by C. 8. Darrow. Ad- 
dressing himself to the honest men and 
women seriously studying social prob- 
lems, and desirous of lifting the poor 
from their poverty and despair, he 
showed the advantage of the eight-hour 
day tothe laborer, both on the ma- 
terial and intellectual sides. The 
belief that shortening the working 
hours would reduce wages, based upon 
the “ wage-fund theory,” he thought a 
fallacy; shortening the working day, 
by reducing the vast army of the un- 
employed, would really enable the 
laborer to make better terms with his 
employer. Within the century the 
producing power of man had increased 
at least twenty fold, and yet the work- 
ing hours of the toiler were scarcely 
lighter than one hundred years ago. 
In view of these facts how could the 
eight hour movement with justice be 
opposed? The laborer did not ask ten 
hours’ pay for eight hours’ work. Such 
demand were useless, wages being 
subject to the law of supply and de- 
mand. But he would undoubtedly fare 
better under the eight-hour than under 
the ten-hour system. The lecture asa 
whole was a strong ethical treatment of 
a vexed question, concluding with the 
statement that this movement was in 
the line of evolution and in keeping 
with the eternal force that works for 
good. Bettering the condition of the 
masses undoubtedly lies at the root of 
the broadest social development, since 
a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, and earnest, conscientious workers, 
however varied their lines of effort, 
must reinforce each other. Let the 
leaven work! 

“Tr there is going to be war, let it 
begin right here,” said Captain Parker 
at Lexington. So, if there is going to 
be reformation, let it begin right here 
—here in our own lives, where passion 
needs to be linked with reason, our 
pleasure wedded to another’s pain, “ our 
strength transformed to joy of many ” 
—right here in our church, as where, 


if anywhere in the wide world, the 
beauty of co-operation, the economy of 
a common life, must be first demon- 
strated. Here if anywhere is where 
the mite of each will make the bounty 
of all, where combined trifles make a 
joyous uplifting delight. Right here 


‘again in the communities in which we 


live, let our spirits become public. Let 
the flag of our common country float 
from our school-houses, one by one let 
the faces of our nation’s heroes look 
down upon us from our parks and from 
the corners of our avenues, let books 
and pictures, music and science be the 
public benefaction to the public, the 
free gift of the community to the com- 
munity. Let the simplicity of our 
homes leave a surplus thus to embellish, 
ennoble and beautify our larger home, 
the city. There are but few who can 
afford to possess a masterpiece in paint- 
ing orin sculpture, but there are enough 
even ina small town, if like-minded, 
who might readily possess themselves 
of some one piece of lasting joy. Let 
them put that where it will have the 
benefit of the brightest light and the 
interpretation of the widest apprecia- 
tion. When a noble Roman patrician 
concluded to take a noble statute from 
his front yard to embellish an inner 
court in his palace, the citizens rose in 
tumultuous protest. Whoever owned 
the marble, the beauty of the form, the 
grace, the poetry, the story back of it, 
had become public property, and. no 
one hada right to withdraw for private 
ends what was a part of the common 
life. On such lines as these it is possi- 
ble to work from within out, from cen- 
ter to circumference, flanking hatred 
with love, killing sordidness with gene- 
rosity, smothering selfishness with dis- 
interestedness, transmuting the monop- 
olies of greed into the monopolies of 
grace; blessing, not abusing, the power 
that knows how to form these divine 
combinations which make for civiliza- 
tion, The main work still rests upon 
the shoulders of the devotee, the proph- 
et, the teacher of morals, the church, 
rather than upon the champion of a 
class, the statistician, the politician or 
the legislator. 


————__ 


THE LARGER SIGNIFICANCE OF 
EASTER. 

Festivals are a thing of growth. 
They are not made to order. They 
come slowly into use and take on new 
associations and larger meaning as the 
seasons come and go. They form a 
part of a people’s wealth outside all 
possible tables of statistics. They are 
preservative of sentiments and _ ideas, 
and voice these to the popular thought 
and feeling with every annual return. 
A great festival, one which has rooted 
itself in the affections of a peeple, car- 
ries an immeasurable value. Such is 
Easter. It is susceptible of a limited 
and also of alarger interpretation. We 
have often heard persons ask in regard 


to certain churches: ‘ Why do these 
churches keep Easter Day? They do 


not accept the crowning miracle of the 
gospel story. They do not believe that 
the dead body laid away in Joseph’s 
tomb came to life again on the third 
day.” No,they do not; nor do they 
use such tradition as a basis of their 
faith in the soul’s survival of death. It 
seems to them much easier to believe in 
the immortality than in this proffered 
proof of it. But in the immortality 
they do believe, and this they teach 
and preach. To them, therefore, the 
Easter festival widens out beyond its 
immediate association with the New 
Testament tradition and commemorates 
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the universal fact or faith which that 
tradition confirms to those accepting it. 
It becomes, in a word, the great festi- 
val of Immortality. And in this re- 
spect Easter simply follows the law of 
growth or development illustrated in all 
our religious festivals. Indeed, its own 
beginnings lie far beyond the rise of 
Christianity; and its adoption by the 
tribes and peoples who came, in the 
course of time, to accept the conquer- 
ing faith, was made easy and natural 
by the fact that it was not for them a 
new festival, but only the gathering of 
new associations to a festival already 
observed among them from immemo- 
rialtime. It was the deepening of Na- 
ture’s lesson and accepted symbolism 
by the story of asupremely exalted hu- 
man life. Something of the same his- 
tory is observable in our Christmas 
festival. The real date of Jesus’ birth, 
both as to the month and even the year, 
is now lost. But this matters little in 
our love for the festival and our ob- 
servance of it. The story of the birth 
of the wonderful child of Nazareth 
became inwoven with a festival season 
already fixed in the customs of the na- 
tions who learned to love that story; 
and to-day our Christmas in the gen- 
eral conception and observance of it has 
widened out beyond the supposed anni- 
versary of any one man’s birth, and has 
become the one great festival of child- 
hood. It is the apotheosis of Infancy 
and Childhood. Then the little child 
is set in the midst of every circle and 
fireside group, and his are the scepter 
and crown for the time. The tender- 
ness, the innocence, the beauty and 
charm and promise of childhood, be- 
come the lesson of the hour. All 
classes share in its joy. All churches, 
and the people outside all churches, re- 
spond to it. It is not a matter of par- 
ticular theological or historical views or 
beliefs. All welcome and share in the 
larger significance of the festival. So 
it is in the festival of our annual 
Thanksgiving. Wecan trace the ob- 
servance far back, until its beginning 
in this country is possibly to be. found 
in an #ppointed fast that was providen- 
tially changed into a glad thanksgiving 
when threatened famine was escaped 
through the coming of fresh supplies 
from across the sea. But however the 
festival began, it has deepened in mean- 
ing and in its hold upon the people by 
many occasions and influences along its 
way; and now its earlier associations 
are quite lost in the national festival 
which it has to-day become. The har- 
vest joy, the sentiment of patriotism, 
the affections of family and home life, 
the common faith of the people,—all 
these have entered into the observance 
to carry it beyond the limits of any 
one particular occasion or tradition of 
the dim and half-remembered past. As 
we have said, festivals are growths. 
They overflow the private and particu- 
lar experience or occasion and grow to 
commemorate universal sentiments and 
ideas. 

And thus Easter has come to be in 
the larger ‘significance of the day the 
great festival of Immortality. In ev- 
ery home it brings with special poyer 
the remembrance of those who have 
made its joy and who have passed from 
outward sight. It speaks of human 
faith and to human faith. It recalls 
the lives with which our own have 
walked in loving and helpful fellow- 
ship. It makes our churches glad with 
flowers whose beauty speaks to the 
heart the same lesson of trust that 
of old those field lilies spoke to the re- 
ceptive soul of Jesus. It seems to re- 
new the spirit and to freshen the dry 
wastes within. It makes the sods to lie 
less heavily upon the last year’s graves. 
It touches each one of us through the 
quickened hope and memory of the 
great common heart. Yes, a beautiful 
festival is Easter, this festival of Im- 
mortality. It commemorates the life of 
Jesus and his spiritual kindred of all the 
ages, the lives associated with and dear 
to our individual hearts, and it lifts the 
bow of promise above the mists of hu- 
man sorrow and doubt and fear. 

- L. H. 


MIND-READING, 

Nature seems to dislike secrets, and 
is ever publishing them to all who will 
learn her languages. The buried -his- 
tory of the earth is upheaved in the 
mountain sides and told to the geologist. 
Matter is carried far by rivers, waves 
and winds; and when too fine to be 
seen, still tells its secrets to the chem- 
ist. Even without this transfer of 
matter, news is spread more swiftly by 
waves of air orether. The speaker’s 
words are borne in all directions faster 
than the wind, and told in a thousand 
ears at once. They are even carried to 
distant cities in the telephone, and to 
distant centuries in the phonograph; 
and far finer sounds and secrets are 
whispered in the microphone. 

Light is a still greater revealer of 
secrets, publishing to all eyes every- 
thing it touches, and telling infinitely 
more if itcan find a microscope to speak 
through. It even travels space, brings 
a message from the moon in a second 
and a half, and will bring a far fuller 
one if allowed to come through a 
telescope tube. It even flies from 
furthest space to tell the last explosion 
in the sun and latest news from the 
stars; and if only given a spectroscope 
to write its story in, will tell the gases 
of the nebula and a little gossip from 
the milky way. It not only tells its 
story in the eye for an instant, but 
prints it to keep, if it can only finda 
photograph plate, and makes its picture 
in a fraction of a second, too. It even 
pictures what cannot be seen at all; and 
a photograph taken to-night of a given 
spot in the sky will show every star 
that the telescope can find there, and 
about as many more. Such a tell-tale 
is the light. 

And electricity is another. It carries 
items of news and gossip around the 
world in no time, and to all the cities of 
the globe, to be repeated in countless 
papers and be known by everybody 
next day. It tells even what is going 
to be, and lets us know whether to 
expect a blizzard or a thaw, and whether 
to take the umbrella or parasol. And 
it not only tells so muchthrough a little 
wire, but will start other currents out- 
side the wire, by mysterious induction, 
and enable the electrician on the moving 
train to read the messages flashing over 
the line along the track. | 

With nature so eager to reveal all 
other secrets, we might expect that she 
would reveal some of those of the 
human mind. too, and recent exhibitions 
seem to show that .she does. Some 
would try to explain Irving Bishop’s 
work as skilled deception, and no doubt 
he has remarkable power in that direc- 
tion when he wishes to use it; but this 
could account for but a small part of 
his performance. Most scientists have 
been prone to explain it as “ muscle 
reading ”; and no doubt a person of his 
sensitive nerves and acute perceptions, 
and with so long experience, could do 
most of these things through the 
unconscious help of his guide and of 
sounds and other signs in the audience. 
But after making all allowance for this, 
there still remains a large amount of 
marvel that seems quite inexplicable 
without supposing some genuine mind- 
reading. This conclusion is strengthen- 
ed when we read of his exhibitions, not 
in promiscuous audiences and with 
inexperienced committees, but before 
critics in England and elsewhere. And 
it is strengthened still more when we 
read the reports of the London society 
for et pene research, and their pro- 
tracted experiments with the Creery 
girls and others. From such reports, 
we have to conclude that thought is 
somehow communicated from mind to 
mind by methods unsuspected before. 
Nor does such a conclusion seem at all 
unscientific. Why would it be any 
more impossible for nervous currents in 
one man to start similar currents in 
another by induction, and be read by 
him, than for electric currents to do the 
same and be read outside the original 
wire? The analogy is suggestive, and 
some one has called mind-reading 
“nervous induction.” Nor would this 


influence of mind on mind be any more 


wonderful than the familiar fact of the 
gas in a star leaving its line in the 
spectroscope, or the star itself leaving 
its picture in the photograph, or even 
its image in our eyes. The former 
influence is not familiar like the latter, 
but the latter has not been familiar 
long. And seeing how photographs 
that were thought impossible two 
generations ago now fill all the albums; 
and seeing how electricity, which was 
hardly known a few generations ago, 
now does a large part of the work of 
the world ;—one may raise the question 
whether this mind-reading may not yet 
come to be a common and_ practical 
thing in life. 

Such a result would not be so unde- 
sirable as it seems. The exposure of 
all secrets would help the world more 
than harm it. It might harm the 
grocer to have the secret of his sugar 
discovered, and the manufacturer to 
have it known just what he is putting 
in those cloths and boot soles;—but it 
would help all others. It might harm 
the politician or doctor,or even preacher, 
to have the secrets of their professions 
all exposed;—but it would help man- 
kind. Charles Sumner opposed secret 
sessions of the senate, saying that the 
genius of our institutions required 
publicity, and should follow that old 
Roman who orderd his house so con- 
structed that all that was done in it 
could be seen by the world. The 
abolition of secrets would doubtless be 
better both for states and individuals. 
The knowledge that our inmost 
thoughts and feelings were known 
to all our neighbors, would check the 
bad ones and cultivate the good, and do 
more for morality than all the fears of 
laws and jails and gallows in this world, 
or of tortures in the next. Whether 
mind-reading is ever to become general 
or not, it certainly ought to be encour- 
aged. H. iM 3, 
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THE SPIRIT MAKETH ALIVE. 


That which was dust 
Is now a flower; 

Bare thorny boughs 
Form beauty’s bower. 


Nothing is lost, 

But subtle change 
Maketh the old 

Seem new and strange. 
Even God works 

In. lawful grooves ; 
Into new forms 

The spirit moves ; 
Thou art a child, 

Oh grieving heart, 
hat of the whole 

Sees but a part. 


M. F. 
A GLANCE HEAVENWARD. 


“Set your affections on things above.”— 
COL, iii:, 2. 

The air will soon be filled with one 
universal song of rapture, announcing 
that spring has come, and the tiny 
blades of grass, together with the but- 
tercups and daisies, will look and point 
heavenward, ‘The tender lily and cro- 
cus in your parlor window will turn 
their little faces to kiss the beams of 
morning light. The fragrance of the 
heliotrope will be carried on the bosom 
of the wind to some sick chamber. 
The silent, but stupendous powers of 
nature will lift the water from the 
ocean and carry it back in cloud chari- 
ots to the mountain tops. 

Nature, in these lessons, tells us to 
look up. God has made man with a 
soul-beaming, divine countenance, and 
he looks up, while other creatures look 
down. Our ‘first impulse was to look 
up from the cradle to catch the genial 
smile of our mother’s face, and shall 
we cease to look up? Our lives may 
seem worthless, but let us Zook uf, as- 
sured of this—that life will beam with 
beauty as we are more beautiful. Life 
is like the image of the sky on the bosom 
of the lake, which vanishes indeed 
when the waters are ruffled, but which 
reappears, more and more distinctly, as 
every little wave sinks gradually to 
rest, until the returning calm shows 


SUTTS. 


again, in all its purity, the image of that 
heaven which never ceases to shine on 
it. The person who sheds abroad the 
fragrance of a holy violet life in the 
dingy alley or fever-haunted court, is 
simply echoing the cry of the Alpine 
shepherd, Excelsior. : 


GoDFREY HUGHES, 
STEUBENVIL! E. 


ON LOVE, 

What is love ? Ask him who lives, 
What is life? Ask him who adores, 
What is God? , , : 
Thou demandest what is love? It is 
that powerful attraction towards all 
that we conceive, or fear, or hope be- 
yond ourselves, when we find within 
our own thoughts the chasm of an in- 
sufficient void, and seek to awaken in 
all things that are, a community with 
what we experience within ourselves. 
If we reason, we would be understood; 
if we imagine, we would that the airy 
children of our brain were born anew 
within another’s; if we feel, we would 
that another’s views should vibrate to 
our own, that the beams of their eyes 
should kindle at once and mix and melt 
into our own, that lips of motionless 
ice should not reply to lips quivering 


and warming with the heart’s best 
blood. This is love. This 1s the bond 


and sanction which connects not only 
man with man, but with everything 
which exists. Hence, 
in solitude, or in that deserted state 
where we are surrounded by human 
beings and yet they sympathize not 
with us, we love the flowers, the grass, 
and the waters, and the sky. In the 
motion of the very leaves of spring, in 
the blue air, there is found a secret cor- 
respondence with the heart. There is 
eloquence in the tongueless wind, and 
a melody in the flowing brooks and the 
rustling of the leaves beside them, 
which, by their inconceivable relation 
tosomething withinthe soul, awaken the 
spirits to a dance of breathless rapture, 
and bring tears of mysterious tender- 
ness to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of 
patriotic success, or the voice of one be- 
loved singing to you alone.—Shelley. 


UNITARIAN WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 
EXTRACTS FROM A PAPER READ BEFORE THE 
UNITARIAN WOMEN OF WICHITA, KANS. 

Though we have dispelled forever 
some of the grosser myths of the past 
ages, though we know that the uni- 
verse is in the hands of an energy 
which ‘ works for righteousness,” it 
still remains true that the power that 
works for righteousness meets with op- 
position, 

Cast your eyes about you in your 
own city. Not far from here is a place 
called the calaboose, which suggests to 
a pure mind the very horrors of hell. 
The jail could tell you many sad tales 
of infamy. There are. places called 
“joints,” defiers of the law, where 
men and women drink a poison that 
destroys body and soul. There is gid- 
diness and frivolity, there is profanity 
and ignorance on every street corner. 
If there is any difference between this 
age and the past, it does not consist in 
the removal of the forces that menace 
the way of perfection, but it consists 
rather in the enlarged facilities to deal 
with the problem of evil. 

The church becomes one of the 
mightiest forces to stem the downward 
or death-leading tendencies in man, 
and to give large, free, unbounded 
room for the development of the up- 
ward or life-giving tendencies. 

Professor Swing said that ten good 
women could save Chicago. Ten good 
women can — yes, and even a less 
number, five, or three—give to the 
Unitarian church of Wichita the 
spiritual significance it should have. 
Outsiders have their prejudices; they 
do not hesitate, in our very presence, to 
say that the Unitarian church is a 
church that believes nothing. It is 
time that this false interpretation be 
corrected. The burning convictions of 
truth that have come to us under Uni- 
tarian teaching, must find a tongue. 
Would that we could, utter now in 
Sinai thunders, again in rich, sweet, per- 


suasive tones, the grand, inspiring, 
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world-saving truths of which the Uni- 
tarian church is child and heir. The 
words of Emerson, uttered fifty years 
ago, come to us to-day with peculiar 
force. ‘In how many churches, by how 
many prophets, tell me, is man made 
sensible that he is an infinite soul; that 
the earth and heavens are passing into 
his mind; that he is drinking forever 
the soul of God.” In the Unitarian 
church, the “ great and perpetual of- 
fice of the preacher must be discharged.” 
In it ** man must be made sensible that 
he is an infinite soul; that the earth and 
heavens are passing into his mind.” It 
must be a vigorous, live church, whence 
shall radiate holy and uplifting influ- 
ences. The fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, must be its central 
theme. For such a church more is 
needed than the outward frame—we 
need lives consecrated to these truths. 

We have heard many times that the 
Unitarian church is the prophet church, 
and so it is. Prophets have a message, 
and shall we not study it devoutly? 
Shall we not turn to the words these 
teachers have spoken, as words of life, 
words that would give us new visions 
of God, and truth, and the immortal 
life.” 

If the few pioneer Unitarian women 
of this city wish to be true to their 
high calling, they will unite to do con- 
scientiously, earnestly and nobly the 
great work which has been committed 
to them. ° 

A voice comes to us from an earnest 
Unitarian woman in Chicago, saying, 
“Why not plan some of the work 
we are doing? Have your monthly 
meetings, some one reading a paper, and 
all talking about it; then start a ‘Tem- 
perance, Indian, or Post-Office Mission 
committee, and try actively to do some- 
thing for all these noble causes.” This 
leads me to speak of another great 
need of ours—the need of reading the 
weekly religious papers of our denom- 
ination. Wecannot afford to lose the 
inspiration, the encouragement which 
can come to us through that source 
alone. 

An orthodox lady, who is well known 
in this city for scholarship and culture, 
declared, with emphasis, “¢ If the teach- 
ings of Channing, Emerson and Par- 
ker were boldly proclaimed in your 
pulpits, the hall could not contain the 
people who would flock to hear.” | 
believe this is a true prophecy. Let us 
be true to our highest convictions, and 
we shall see it fulfilled in the near fu- 
ture. 


MARIE MATHIS. 


THE PETRIFIED FERN. 


In a valley centuries ago : . 

Grew a little fern leaf green and slender, 

Veining delicate and fibres tender, 

Waving when the wind swept down so low. 

Drops of dew stole in by night and crowned 
it, 

But no foot of man e’er trod that way: 

Earth was young and keeping holiday. 

Monster fishes swam the silent main ; 

Stately forests waved their giant branches ; 

Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches ; 

Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain, 

Nature reveled in grand mysteries ; 

But the little fern was none of these, 

Did not number with the hills and trees ; 

Only grew and waved its wild, sweet way: 

No one came to note it day by day. 


Once the earth put on a frolic mood, 

Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty 
motion 

Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean ; 

Moved the plain and shook the mighty wood, 

Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay, 

Covered it and hid it far away. 

O! the long, long centuries since that day! 

O the agony! Ah! Life’s bitter cost 

Since that little useless fern was lost. 


Useless! Lost! 
~ man 

Searching Nature’s secrets far and wide. 

From a fissure in a roeky steep 

He withdrew a stone o’er which there ran 

Fairy pencilings, a quaint design : 

Veinings, leafage, fibres clean and fine; 

And the fern’s life lay in every line! 

So, I think, God hides some souls away, 

Sweetly to surprise us the last day, 


SOCIAL TENDENCIES, 
In the true society each member has 
a full life of its own— is in complete 
possession of all the physiological needs 
of animal existence. The bond of un- 
ion is not in these nor in the outer con- 


There came a thoughtful 


ditions of life, but lies in the conscious 


tendencies and purposes of spiritual de- 
velopment. There may be approxima- 
tions to social tendencies in lower life- 
forms, glimpses of the coming day; 
yet true social tendencies are found only 
in man. ‘True social tendencies spring 
only from that unselfish, altruistic love, 
which is the characteristic of man; 
and even in his life they can attain effi- 
ciency only in the measure in which he 
has gained insight into his life destiny, 
and has learned free obedience to his 
growing appreciation of the laws of 
being. 

In this sense social tendencies are the 
crowning glory of man. They estab- 
lish groups of free individuals, equal in 
all human possibilities, conscious of a 
common life-purposelying beyond mere 
individual effort, and yet lifting each 
individual member into a higher and 
broader, a worthier and nobler sphere 
of efficiency. Ilenceforth, each mem. 
ber of the group freely subordinates 
the narrower interests of the individual 
self to the higher social purpose. This 
purpose becomes to him a matter of 
deepest concern; labor in its service 
makes life worth living. 

It appears, then, that attention to so- 
cial tendencies should form the chief 
concern of education; that education 
should persistently place in the con- 
scious service of social purpose whatever 
individual excellencies it may develop; 
that whatever individual habits of will 
it may nurture and fix should actively 
aid social evolution ; that all personal 
interests should be taught to fashion 
themselves in active conscious co-ord1- 
nation with social interests —in short, 
that social efficiency in the outcome is 
the high criterion of every educational. 
activity. 

Nor is it enough in this that the hu- 


man being steer clear of interference 


with the rights of others; he must be- 
come an active helper in the perform- 
ance of the common duties which hold 
the rights and duties, the weal and woe, 
the highest good of all. It is not 
enough that he love his neighbor as 
himself, if he loves himself. selfishly ; 
he must first learn to love himself al- 
truistically, 7.¢., in the light of his value 
to others, or — better still—he must 
learn to love himself socially, z.e., in the 
lieht of his value to the common good; 
then will equal love of his neighbor 
follow, as the day follows the dawn.— 
W.N. Hailman, in the Kindergarten. 


HUMOR IN THE PULPIT. 

I1umor is no new thing in the pulpit. 
There is humor in the Bible; there are 
flashes of it among the Fathers. It 
gleamed from Wychif’s solemn eyes. 
Luther broke into it,, often wildly 
enough. In Latimer it was a full and 
ceaseless fountain. Zwingli did ‘not 
disdain it. Erasmus wielded it with 
power. The grim earnestness of Bun- 
yan was suffused with its brightness. 
Abraham-a-Sancta Clara made it the 
fashion in the seventeenth century of 
all the Roman Catholic pulpits of Ger- 
many. In religious controversy how 


Abelard and Pascal triumphed with it; 


how Sidney Smith and John Henry 
Newman irradiated with it the weak 
places of the positions by them so ve- 
hemently attacked. 

But humor is full of peril to the 
preacher. “Quit your fooling and 
come down!” said Cromwell. The 
words are often on my lips in these 
later days. There is often in the 
preacher such a jauntiness of manner, 
such an implication of “Take nothing 
too seriously, dear friends,” such a Bot- 
tom the Weaver’s fashion of playing 
the Lion in his tones and movements; 
nay, such an evident relish of the sins 
he scores, that the vivid piquant pic- 
tures neutralize reproof and warning. 
The titillated imagination is kept awake, 
but how about the conscience? Is the 
theatre, I ask myself, revenging itself 
upon the churches by coaxing the 


preacher to transform the Gospel into 


third-rate comedy ?>—/ndependent. 


Our grasp of the truth can never be 
worth much: it is the grasp of the truth 
upon us that men are willing to die for. 


—I?. 1, Hutton, 


“DARE YOU?" 
Doubting Thomas and loving John, 
With the others walking on. 


“Tell me now, John, dare you be 
Of the small minority ; 
To be lonely in your thought, 
Never to be sought or bought; 
To be dropped and shunned, and go 
Through the world esteemed its foe ; 
To bear off your titles well — 
Heretic and infidel; 
To be singled out, and _ hissed, 
Pointed at as one unblessed; 
Warred against in whispers faint, 
Lest the children catch a taint? 
If you dare, come now with me, 
Fearless, confident, and free.” 


‘ 


ee 


Thomas, do you dare to be 

Of the great majority ; 

To be only, as the rest, 

With God's common blessings blest; 
To accept in humble part 

Truth that shines on every heart; 
To be never set on high, 

Where the envious curses fly ; 
Never name or fame to fine, 

Far outstripped in soul and mind; 
To be hid, except to God, 

As one grass-blade in the sod 
Underfoot with millions trod ? 

If you dare, come with us be 
Lost in love’s great unity.” 


—H, BR. Sill 


“Ble ily Gk. 


The critics of our Unity Clubs may 
be right, after all. The more successful 
the club work, sometimes the more 
dangerous. Not long ago we described 
the Greek play, so admirably presented 
by the Cleveland club, but candor com- 
pels us to record the sequel of their 
three nights among the heathen. A 
private letter hints it thus: “ The ‘Greek 
play’ was an immense success. Indeed 
it was finely done. I wish you could 
have come this way and taken it in. 
Your pagan nature would have enjoyed 
it; and to a resident on an Illinois 
prairie it would have been.a liberal ed- 
ucation. You ask if it didn’t break into 
the regular movement of church and 
other activities. Of course it did some- 
what, but not greatly; and the new in- 
terest it awakened, and the impression 
it made in the city, immensely more 
than made up. It has covered the club 
all over with glory, and has been the 
talk of the week! 

“The house was full the first night, 
and crowded the second and _ third. 
It was a big undertaking, but now we 
are all proud of its doing. This cold 
snap has obliged us to wear trousers 
and coats again ; but we still live on 
olives and dates, with bread, and drink 
Chian wine, and salute one another with 
‘chaire in the market-place, where we 
daily congregate to ‘see or hear some 
new thing.’ I have spoken in the 
Porch and the Academy, and each day 
we gathered for an hour or more to 
listen or address the citizens.” 


She Study Gable. 


The Correct Thing in Good Society. By the 
author of “Social Customs.” Boston: Estes 
and Lauriat. 75 cents. 

A pocket guide through the mazes 
of modern society, a serviceable hand- 
book showing how to act well one’s 
part in the great drama of social life. 
This dainty littlhe volume, bound in 
white and gold, as if standing first of 
all for spotless purity and unquestioned 
integrity, appears to be mainly an 
abridgment or condensation of the 
writer’s previous work, already noticed 
in these columns. It is rather a manual 
for the initiated, who need only occa- 
sional prompting to keep bravely up 
with these giddy-paced times, than a 
cyclopedia for neophytes, to whom it 
may not occur to read largely and sav- 
ingly between the lines and across the 
corresponding pages, wherein are noted 
many times over what “is the correct 
thing” and what “it is not.” 

Some of the situations considered are 
the following: “At the Writing- 
desk;” “In Conversation;” “In the 
Family Circle;” “ At Table;” “In 
Marriage Engagements ;” “W henT rav- 
eling in Horse-cars;” “ In the Business 
World;” “In Shopping.” One needn’t 
necessarily be a “ high-flyer at fashion ” 


to find in the pithy paragraphs under 
these and other headings numerous 
suggestions, the carrying of which into 
practice would tend toward what Mr. 
Emerson was wont to term the “ meli- 
oration of man.” It is a pleasing re- 
flection, and serious, as showing the im- 
portance of the whole subject, that to 
mend one’s manners is often the same 
as to rectify one’s morals. 

A few extracts will serve to show 
the character of Mrs. Hall’s latest book 
and the humane spirit in which it was 
conceived, better than any mere deserip- 
tion could do. 

“It is the correct thing ”’:—* To use 
good jet-black ink; to write legibly; to 
read over letters before sending them 
off; to remember that conversation is a 


fine art from which base matter must 


necessarily be excluded; for parents to 
teach children to tell the truth by do- 
ing so themselves; to be as polite at 
home as one is abroad.” 

“Tt is not the correct thing” :—“ To 
write like Ilorace Greeley; to write a 
letter and say nothing in it; to scold 
children for asking questions: this is 
about as reasonable as to. scold them 
for breathing or thinking; to be above 
one’s business, or to imagine that work 
is degrading; to open a window: ina 
railroad-car without asking those who 
are sitting within reach of the draught 
whether they object to it; to endeavor 
to make over the human form divine 
into a poor imitation of a very inferior 
animal — the wasp.” 

M. H. G. 


“Our Legacy.”. Boston: American Unitar- 
ian Assaciation. 


A little book about “The Lord’s 
Prayer,”—a short chapter given to each 
clause of it. More religious in its feel- 
ing than most Unitarians could write; 
also more conservative in its thought. 
It makes us think of a little chain of 
mountain-lakes: the surfaces lie gleam- 
ing in the sun,—pure depths of moun- 
tain freshets lie unseen below. So are 
the familiar clauses of the prayer which 
everybody knows, to these deep life- 
thoughts, seen by few, which the writer 
finds below the words. The writer 
hides her name,—her name, or his. 

Wc. G; 

THREE new books to soon look out 
for,—Wm. Salter’s “Ethical Religion,” 
which, we predict, will surprise many 
inside and outside of the churches into 
the attitude “ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be an Ethical Culturist;” and 
Heber Newton’s winter sermons on the 
“ Incarnation,” which—to play prophet 
again—will make many a “ Liberal ” 
exclaim, “ Then I, too, believe in the 
Incarnation ;” and the last two volumes 


of William Lloyd Garrison’s Life. 


THE £thical Record for April shows 
not only the careful editing and ty po- 
graphical taste of Mr. Weston, the 
lecturer of the Ethical Culture Society 
of Philadelphia, but it also shows the 
virility, the growing breadth and _ hos- 
pitality of the Ethical Culture move- 
ment. Of the convention of Ethical 
societies held in Philadelphia last Janu- 
ary, this number contains a full report, 
and much other matter which we 
should be glad to report more fully in 
these columns did space permit. The 
words of Mr. Salter on “The Ethical 
Basis of Fellowship” we will try to 
make room for at an early date. 


N. P. GiLtMAn’s book on “Profit- 
Sharing Between Employer and Em- 
ployé,” just issued from the press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is a hand- 
some volume of nearly five hundred 
pages. It is a book which, we trust, 
will turn history into prophecy, show- 
ing how much has already been done in 
this direction, and which will give the 
courage to others to go and do much 
more likewise. We are glad to call the 
attention of our readers to it, and hope in 
due time to present them with a more 
careful review of the contents, 


THE religious combination of the-fu- 
ture will certainly not come from critics 
and theologians. Ardent minds look- 
ing at things through the veil of their 
passionate dreams are best prepared for 
that.— Renan, | 
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HEAVEN, 


BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
(Published by All Souls Church, Chicago.) 

The Kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation; neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, 
There! for lo, the Kingdom of God is within 
you.—LUKE XVII: 20, 21. 

“ What do you think of heaven?” is 
a question asked me very often, and in 
these days when the air is tremulous 
with Easter hopes and Easter rejoicing, 
the question becomes more frequent. 
It is a question I am always glad to 
have asked me, always puzzled to know 
how to answer, not because I have no 
thoughts nor yet because I hesitate to 
reveal such fragments as I have, but 
because there are so many thoughts, so 
many complex emotions related to the 
deeper realities of life, that the soul 
shrinks from inadequate statement and 
is at a loss to state in an epigram what 
it takes a life to feel and interpret. But 
in response to the pressing questions of 
my last Sunday preparation class, | 
gladly try once more to give something 
of my thought of that unexplored coun- 
try, the far-near land of the: hereafter. 
It may be noticeable that I use this 
word more sparingly in my ministry 
than is the custom of many ministers. 
[f this is so, it is because I am convinced 
that around this, as around most of the 
ereat words of the soul, there gather 
often harmful as well as _ helpful 
thoughts, and the harmful ones somes 
times crowd the helpful ones into the 
background. The latter, like modest 
children at a party, retire into the shaded 
corner nooks, while the obtrusive and 
boisterous ones monopolize the attention 
of the host. Perhaps the helpful 
thoughts of heaven will come to us with 
a more commanding interest if we can 


but fairly state and frankly recognize 


the hurting thoughts about heaven. At 
least let these receive our first attention. 

1. The word heaven, like allthe words 
that stand for the higher and the unseen, 
has been borrowed from the lower 
and from the seen. It probably comes 
from the word heaved, lifted un, elevat- 
ed. It dates from ante-scientific times 
when men thought they lived under a 
solid firmament, a polished, glass-like 
globe protecting and hedging them in. 
Up beyond this crystal roof was the 
heaven of the primitive Hebrew. Up 
on the summit of Mt. Olympus the 
Greek Jove summoned his court. Up 
amid the branches of the venerable 
oaks beyond the shadows of their arch- 
ing limbs, was the trysting place of 
spirits in the thought of our Druid fore- 
fathers. When the Jews thought of 
direct beatitude or special translation, 
they thought of ascension, a going up. 
Enoch and Elijah went up in a blaze 
of glory into the sky. If they could 
liberate in thought their dead from the 
sunless sheol, the under-world, or sep- 
arate the thought of Jehovah from the 
ark that was placed in the holy of 
holies of the temple, their thoughts ever 
went upward beyond the sky. Even 
yet, this thought of going up is more 
than a beautiful and fitting metaphor 
to many minds. The idea of glory and 
bliss is still associated in the common 
thought with some suitable place above 
our heads. Hence the artist who pictures 
the face turned upward and the eyes 
rolled skyward, conveys to most minds 
the idea of spirituality regardless of the 
sacrifice of grace or the destruction of 
the nobler lines in the features. There 
is no doubt now in the minds of all civ- 
ilized people that we live on a sphere, a 
spinning ball flying through space at an 
inconceivable rate of speed, enveloped 
on either side by a boundless sea of 
ether, and still there is a blind piety 
that looks upward and says, “ Up there 
is the great white throne, ’mid yon glis- 
tening stars are my loved ones.” The 
spectroscope has demonstrated that the 
stars are made of materials akin to those 
which enter into the composition of this 
world. There is the common dirt such 
as we walk upon. Science assures us 
that the awful conflict of elements still 


‘In many cases more intensely than here, 


wage their fierce battle there as here, 


and yet in holy ecstacy many long for 

wings with which to fly to some celes- 

tial battlements of a starry city where 

they would be removed from the travail 

of the elements and the contaminations 

of matter. It is hard to get away from 

the thought of heaven as primarily a 

place. My friend’s child asked her 

mother upon her return from a funeral, 

“ Mamma, where is heaven?” “I don’t 

know, my child.” “Why, didn’t you 

study geography when you went to 

school?” Heaven is still to many a 

question of geography. How much 

more so was it in the past. I like to 

think that Jesus tried hard to remove 

this hurtful thought of heaven. I think 

we see some hint of it in the phrascol- 

ogy of the New Testament. Matthew, 

the most Jewish of the Gospel writers, 

alone puts into the mouth of Jesus 

the phrase, “the kingdom of heaven,” 

which occurs some twenty-eight or 
thirty times. Nowhere else in the New 

Testament does the expression occur. 

The other evangelists and apostles used 

the nobler, the truer expression, “the 

kingdom of God.” This simple change 

of a word denotes an immense change 
of thought. The ideal is not now a 
kingdom of heaven above the skies 
where departed prophets and saints are 
listening to choiring cherubim = and 

seraphim, but the kingdom of God, the 
All-present, the universal Father, gar- 

landed if need be with the lilies of the 
field, musical it may be with the twitter 
of birds and the laughter of babes, set 
perhaps with the glistening lakes of 
Galileeas its jewels, watered with rivers 
which slide over pebbly beds to the sea. 
Not the kingdom of heaven above the 
firmament, with harps and crowns, but 
the kingdom of God, in which lived the 
good Samaritan, the Mary that broke 
her flask of costly perfume and with 
the spikenard still more precious, eased 
the over-strung nerves of his heart with 
her love, was the thought of Jesus. 
The kingdom of God is where the 
tearful penitent seeks and finds the 
higher life that enables her to “ go and 
sin no more.” It is that which gives a 
holy touch of sympathy, that smoothes 
the wrinkles from brows furrowed 
with care. The kingdom of heaven is 
chilled with the immaculate garments 
of angels with whom we are unac- 
quainted, but in the kingdom of God 
children carol their innocent glee. 
Harps belong to the kingdom of heaven, 
but violins and pianos are found in the 
kingdom of God. White robes and 
golden crowns belong to the kingdom 
of heaven as it runs in.the prevalent 
thought, but a calico dress and a red 
turban may set off Aunt Candace in the 
kingdom of God. This kingdom, Jesus 
taught and experience  corre@borates, 
comes without observation, is within 
you, is like a mustard seed, growing 
from small beginning, like the leaven, 
working unobserved. It is the kingdom 
of righteousness, of peace, of good in- 
tention and tender deeds. The kingdom 
of heaven, as it too often stands in the 
thought of men, is enlarged only by 
immigration, Death is the only re- 
cruiting officer, The burst of joy up 
there over a new soul arisen, is preced- 
ed by a wail of grief down here over 
an old friend gone, but the kingdom of 
God grows by every kind word, is en- 
larged by every new thought, embel- 
lished by every fresh deed of love. The 
thought of heaven as a spot in space, as 
a geographical or astronomical locality, 
is a harmful thought, for so long as it 
haunts the soul we shall find it dream- 
ing of outward embellishments rather 
than struggling for inward reformation. 
It will be pining fora nicer world to 
live in than this, instead of toiling for 
the betterment of this world. Any 
thought of heaven is hurting that blinds 
us to the beauties of this world or ren- 
ders us insensible to the marvels of the 
microscope that reveals happy colonies 
of life in a drop of water, each life in 
its tiny way chanting the praises of 
creation. Any thought of heaven is 
hurting that renders us insensible to the 


rages there. Heat, cold, wind and fire 


‘into immortals, from corruption to saint- 


that are revealed to us in the crystals of 
winter, the buds of spring and the 
fruits of autumn. Once release the soul 
from the haunting thought of a heaven 
far away in space, and lo! the wealth of 
the apocalyptic vision is now and here, 
ours the vaulted canopy, ours the celes- 
tial arch-ways, ours the fluttering wings 
of singing angels, for feathered messen- 
gers from God are all the birds upon 
the boughs. All the conditions of the 
“ New Jerusalem” which John saw in 
the clouds, the trained eye and sympa- 
thetic heart will find in Boston, St. 
Paul, Omaha, Springfield, and even in 
Chicago. The sun makes golden our 
streets and our days keep time with the 
rhythmic beat of the universe. : 

2. Another harmful thought of 
heaven is that which bounds it with 
time limits, the implication that it is 
realizable in some future more or less 
distant, that we must wait for some 
millennial dawn, that by sudden change 
we are to be transformed from mortals 


liness. Still men are too prone to say, 
“There are yet four months, and hex 
cometh harvest.” How this foolish far- 
sightedness renders us blind to the fact 
that “the fields are already white for 
the harvest.” To-day we have lived 
in heaven if we have behaved ourselves. 
Twenty deaths will not bring us so 
near to glory as one helpful kiss toa 
tired child, one loving word that will 
stay the distracted spirit of a worker for 
good, a child of God. “She will go to 
heaven if any one will,” said some one: 
to Samuel J. May of one whose life had 
been fragrant with helpful deeds al- 
though her thought had been tinged 
with heresy. “Wz7// go to heaven?” 
said the cheery saint with a sparkle in 
his eye. ‘Bless you, she has been in 
heaven for many years.” 

“© Shall we meet and know each other 
when we get over the river?” asked a 
parishioner of mine, of Bronson Alcott. 
“Over the river? Bless you, we are 
over the river now!” was the sagacious 
reply of the mystic sage. Even the 
strong faith of Whittier halts short of 
the truth when he says: 

“O half we deemed she needed not the chang- 
ing of her sphere, . 

To give to heaven a shining one who walked 
an angel here.”- 

You and I have known those of 
whom it might be said: 

“QO full we know she needed not the chang- 
ing of her sphere, 

To give to heaven a shining one who walked 
an angel here.” 

O the tyranny of this measuring line 
of time! How we do live and wait 
and wait and wait as if the ticking of 
the clock were to bring us glory, as if 
there were any virtue in breathing, or 
any grace in mere staying here, as if 
life were told by the calendar. 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


We should count time by heart-throbs. He 
most lives 


Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best.” 


That this thought of heaven, likea 
promissory note not due, is often mis- 
leading and hurtful, is proven, I think, 
by the history of religion. The critical 
student of the Old Testament is per- 
plexed to know how to account for the 
small place given to the future life in 
the Hebrew code. So shadowy and 
vague are the allusions to it that 
many conservative scholars fail to find 
it there at all, while contemporary na- 
tions and surrounding peoples were 
saturated with it. An ingenious and 
not improbable explanation is found in 
the fact that the Hebrew commonwealth 
sprang into life under the shadow of 
Egypt at a time when Egypt was lit- 
erally dying from too much concern for 
the future. Its thirst for immortality 
killed it. The Hebrew law-givers saw 
the energies of that marvelous people 
consumed in excavating tombs and 
building pyramids upon ground that 
would better have been devoted to the 
raising of millet and rice, and they re- 
coiled from the absurdity, they were 
saved from the mistake. India for 
weary centuries has been wrapped in 


besetting revelations of the Almighty 


> 


oe 


-be sent for. 


ity, a far more useless vocation than 
that of the Chinese sages who have 
abandoned themselves to an adoration 
of the past, and Christendom has not 
been without its indolent souls who 
with folded hands have been praying 
for a better land. Bless them, this land 
is too good for them if they do not 
wake up and realize that 

“'The Now, the child and sire of time, 
Demands the deeds of earnest men, 

To make it better than the past, 

And stretch the cycle of its ken. 

Now is a fact that men deplore, 

Though it might bless them evermore, 


Would they but fashion it aright. 
* * * * 3 


But now is ever good and fair, 

Of the Infinitude the heir, 

And we of it. So let us live, 

That from the past we may receive 

Light for the Now; from Now a Joy 

That Fate nor Time shall e’er destroy.” 
“ Better deny the gods than speak ill 
ef them,” said Plutarch. So I say, 
Better no thought of a heaven, no hope 
of a hereafter, than such thoughts as 
blight the present or wither our vitality. 
Let us have done with that religion 
that releases the soul from the responsi- 
bility of its own action, excuses it from 
using its own powers and fills it instead 
with longings to lie indolently on per- 
ennial beds of asphodel. O friend, bet- 
ter be content to stay where you are 
than to be over-anxious to go where 
you are not wanted. When you are 
needed there you may be sure you will 
Meanwhile your pleasure 
and your profit lie here. I would not 
be rude to the homesickness of the soul 
nor disloyal to the ties that bind us to 
those that have passed out of sight and 
out of sound, but I would be worthy of 
these great yearnings, I would have 
you fit yourselves for the transcendent 
companionship that awaits. We should 
be disloyal to those who have left our 
arms vacant if we allowed those arms 
to continue to clutch vacancy rather 
than carry on the work they left unfin- 
ished, prolong the love they originated, 
improve and enlarge the legacy they 
left to us. 

3. Still another harmful thought of 
heaven is to think of it as a prize ob- 
tained for us, as a law-suit is won, 
by deputed skill, by the arguments of a 
third party, by skillful appeal to prece- 
dent or statute book. Let us have no 
thought of heaven that will cripple the 
human will, cheapen individual effort, 
destroy the edge of noble ambition. 
Any thought of heaven that diverts us 
from our own task or leads us to dis- 
trust our own energy, is a snare and a 
delusion. God listens not to your at- 
torney, but to yourself. He.takes not 
your substitutes, but your deeds. If 
you expect to go to heaven on a bar- 
gain made for you by another, you will 
be disappointed. The heaven you will 
get in that way will not be worth the 
having. ‘ But inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me.” “ Whoso- 
ever doeth the will of my father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother 
and my sister.” “ The kingdom of 
God is within you,” hence its pillars 
must be reared there, pillars of integ- 
rity, walls of character, chambers lit 
with love and adorned with righteous- 
ness. 

“ He asks no taper lights, on high surrounding 
The priestly altar and the saintly grave, 
No dolorous chant nor organ music sounding, 


Nor incense clouding up the twilight 
\ 
nave. 


“QO brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother ; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is 
there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other: 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
prayer.” 

An unmerited heaven would make 
the honorable feel as though they had 
sneaked in, as though they were not 
fitted for its joys. We do not want 
such. Let us yearn for no heaven that 
will take the grip out of our morality. 
Better for us to writhe in a deserved 
hell than to revel in an undeserved 
heaven, for the pangs of the one will 
bring manly confession and heroic ef- 
fort, while the seduetive music of the 
other will leave the soul more and more 
debilitated. | | 


dreamy contemplation of an idle futur- 


_ Let us review what we have gone 


* 
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over and see where we are. In dream- 
ing of a heaven somewhere in distant 
space, there is danger of losing sight of 
the Paradise in which we are now 
placed. Are there thorns upon your 
roses? Cut them off. Do you miss 
the palaces of which the elders sang? 
You should build them. Are there no 
fountains? Construct them. Do you 
miss the music of the harp? Learn to 
play it or use the piano. Musicians say 
it is the better instrument. Are there 
not white robes enough to go around? 
Then wash the soiled ones. Water is 
plenty. 

Again, men have yearned for a 
heaven in the “sweet by and by.” We 
need a large one that will take im the 
present, pluck out the sin now and plant 
the virtue. 

Once more, men have dreamed of a 
heaven won by another’s virtue, a 
vicarious boon thrust upon them as a 
reward for not thinking and not pre- 
suming to win it for themselves. In 
lieu of this the heaven men need is one 
won by hard work, by search, by 
climbing. 

I am sure that you will not detect in 
what I have said any disposition to 
read small the magnificent reaches of 
the human soul, or to ridicule the great 
anthems of the human heart. Far be 
it from me to ask you to look through 
the wrong end of your telescope. Turn 
it boldly toward the future. Win if 
you can the crowning blossom of the 
spirit, a thrilling hope, aye, better still, 
a present sense of deathlessness. I ad- 
mire the boldness of the soul that dares 
so beyond the demonstrable, that can 
project itself to the heights of the unat- 
tained, that dares attempt to triangulate 
the * Delectable Mountains.” I would 
have each ‘soul become a Columbus, 
confidently leaving behind the land of 
certitude and turning the prow of the 
Santa Maria, the Pinta and the Nina of 
their spirits toward the land of expect- 
ation, the new world that beckons them 
to untried seas. I know not how the 
full orb of being can be realized until 
we sail the unknown and_ unrealized 
seas of life. I place great confidence 
in the master. builder who has so shaped 
this growing world that it is capable of 
still further growths. To me the deeper 
analogies of nature point to unspeakable 
consummations in store for the individ- 
ual and for the race. I do not believe 
that God will allow the life that now is, 
to remain the mocking segment of an 
uncompleted circle. I believe there is 
profound meaning inthis mystic tide 
that has risen in the souls cf men of many 
climes and races. This argues a distant 
attraction. It proves some moon in the 
heavens of life that bends this ocean 
of mortality towards its immortality. 
When William R. Alger, the author of 
the “ History of the Future Lifes? asked 
the poet Whittier, the day Charles 
Sumner was buried, “ What of Charles 
Sumner to-day?” the poet replied, “ I 
can not conceive of myself as ceasing to 
exist, much less can I conceive of such 
a soul as Charles Sumner’s as dropping 
out of existence.” Do I believe in im- 
mortality? Yes, I believe in it so much 
that I can let it alone, and I care not 
to mock my soul with the petty logic 
of proof-texts or material manifestation. 
I will not fret my spirit with the dubious 
revelation of incoherent common-places 
given in the jargon of Indian doctors 
or squaw revelators, but rest rather in 
the proofless proof of Emerson’s reply 
to Mr. Alger on the same day and to 
the same question which called forth 
Whittier’s word just quoted: “I am 
so delighted and surprised to find myself 
in this world that I am willing to trust 
the beneficent power that brought me 
here for whatever of fresh surprises he 
has in store for me.” 

No! friends, I have no desire. to 
darken the veil which hangs between 
to-day and the “to-morrow of death,” 


a veil already so dark that it casts a 


shadow over many a life. I would 
only guard this rare flower, this night- 
blooming cereus of the soul from the 
rudeness ofuncontrolled fancies. Here 
as elsewhere let the higher reason and 
deeper experience protect and direct the 


noblest resources of the soul. Unbri- 
dled fancy is no more pious when it con- 
cerns itself with the future than when 


it labors with the past or the present. 


To dwell in the future at the sacrifice 
of the present is as great a crime against 
ourselves, our kind and our God, as thus 
to sacrifice the present to the past. A 
dreamy prospecting, like a gloomy 
retrospecting, does no credit to our 
hearts and brings no strength to our 
souls. ‘The ancient who gazed at the 
stars so steadfastly that he stumbled 
into the ditch, was as much out of order 
in this world as the modern who because 
he once found a guinea in the road 
went ever after with his eyes turned 
toward the dust in hope of finding 
another, though the one be called a 
philosopher and the other a practical 
man of affairs. QO, there is no saving 
value in credulity, neither is there any 
damning power in conscientious inquiry 
or honest doubt. One may _ have 
abounding faith in golden streets, jasper 
walls, silver streams, jeweled crowns, 
white robes, stringed harps, tips of 
angel wings and supermundane pres- 
ences and still be immeasurably poorer 
in the higher joys of spirituality and 
the qualities of true faith than he who 
SAYS, 
“T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I can not drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 

When I say that I have a greater 
hope for continued existence, for. an 
ever expanding life than I have proofs 
for the same, I do not on that account 
mean to say that there are not press- 
ing, cumulative, and, to me, convincing 
and overwhelming intimations of an im- 
mortality towards which all the travail 
of evolution tends, for which all the 
discipline of soul fits us, a presentiment 
of which already haunts all souls in 
proportion as ‘they partake of those 
deathless qualities. Love, truth, right- 
eousness, these are the God-like attri- 
butes which bring forth faith. Great 
hopes are only for great souls. I do 
not purpose, this morning, to count the 
arguments. Suffice it to say, that I 
believe that evolution as much as what 
men have called revelation, points to a 
magnificent future, a divine destiny to 
man, a heavenly career to souls. 
Science, as well as scripture, bids me 
fit myself for that divine destiny. 
Culture warns me against negations. 
The thoughtful man finds it easier to 
believe than to doubt, and the intelli- 
gent, profiting by the experiences of 
the past, are slow in declaring anything 
impossible, except the ultimate and the 
permanent triumph of evil over good, 
and the unreality of truth. So, which- 
ever way I look, whether into the pages 
of ancient writ, the larger generaliza- 
tions of science, the cumulative testi- 
mony of the noble bards of all ages, 
or the intuitions and premonitions of 
my own soul, I am justified in bidding 
you welcome to the Easter hopes of 
humanity. Cherish in every way the 
dream of an ever expanding life, the 
ever revealing presence of God, a com- 
munion with the ever dear in whose 
career death is but an incident, and 
with whom there is even now commun- 
ion and contact, brighter, more real, 
more intimate, than we can understand. 
Conceive the best you can for the human 
race, collectively and individually ; hold 
close to your heart the memory of your 
babes, which were denied to your arms; 
still nestle in the loving arms of the 
mother that is gone, and inthe strength 
of the father that laid down his armor 
at your feet, not before he had depos- 
ited some of his victor’s wreaths upon 
your brow and many of his triumphs in 
your heart; draw near in thought and 
feeling to the saintly ones of the race, 
aye, if you will, call upon the saints to 
aid you in your battles, Lift your 
hands and your eyes to those whom 
the ages unite in calling saviors. Let 
flowers be the continued offerings upon 
the shrines of Buddha; in the name of 
Zoroaster let the sacred fire be kept 
burning, and let those who will, turn to 
the crucified one of Calvary, if strength 


comes therefrom, and then, I say, if 


you err in all this, it is on account of 
your under-estimate rather than an 
over-estimate of the future. If it will 
not be such as this you conceive of, as, 
of course, it will not, it will be some- 
thing larger, something better, some- 
thing diviner. 
still, * Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man, 
the things that God hath prepared. for 
them that love him.” 

It is out of such a faith as this that I 
would that we might grow into con- 
scious citizens of that kingdom of God 
“ which cometh not with observation.” 
This is what will make us more and 
more entranced with this nature that is 
our home, with human nature that 
is our family. Let us seek the best 
things in each other, woo the kindly 
thoughts that will become witnesses to 
a present heaven, the thoughts that will 
make us more manly in our resistance 
to wrong, more tender toward each 
other’s failings. Such a life will cause 
passion to retire from the beaming pres- 
ence of love,in such souls will come 
the evidence that 


“ All the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles of our strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


‘And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play, 

And all the windows of the heart 
Are open to the day.” 


Let us think of heaven not as Gush- 
land, but as Thought-Jand, not as the 
home of salvation-seekers but as the 
camping ground of God-helpers and 
truth-servers. Let us not expect to 
catch the highest harmonies of the 
hymning choirs in this heaven through 
the wooden accents of deal tables ham- 
mering out their “ yes” and “ no,” nor 
yet through the wordy rhapsodies of 
untrained intellects whose phrasings 
pass through our minds as_ water 
through gravel, leaving no deposit 


behind; but rather let us learn of these 


stately anthems, phrased in the words 
of the master minds of the race, in the 
heavenly melody of lines written by 
the bards whom the centuries honor, 
and the prophets whose words have 
lifted generations into clearer light. 
Let us re-inforce our faith by the 
thought of the stalwart thinkers, aye, 
if need be, the brave doubters of hu- 
manity, they who by their doubts have 
stayed the wavering faith of the gen- 
erations. Lastly, may our thought of 
heaven be such as will make us faith- 
ful workers, humble servers of our 
kind, that will bring us willing devo- 
tees at the shrine of the holy helpers 
of humanity. In their serene faces 
may we discover the secret of the 
sweetest bliss known to mortal, the in- 
ward and the ultimate evidence of 
deathlessness. Our anxiety for immor- 
tality will cease only when we learn 


“That to be saved is only this — 
Salvation from our selfishness, 

From more than elemental fire, 

The soul’s unsanctified desire, 

From sin itself and not the pain 
That warns us of its chafing chain ;* 
That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy and not sacrifice ; 

Not proud humilities of sense 

And postpring of penitence, 

But love’s unforced obedience ; 

That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God —for earth,not heaven,— 
That blessed means to holiest ends, 
Not masters but benignant friends ; 
That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 
The king of some remoter star, 
Listening, at times, with flattered ear 
To homage wrung from selfish fear, 
But here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life he lives to-day.” 


SocraTEs said to his followers, “ Yes, 
bury me if you cancatch me.” But he 
was not buried. There must always be 


‘that about a good and noble man that 


you cannot hide in a grave. There isa 
soul—interpret it how you will—that 
will not rest in a tomb, and a holy one 
that is not allowed to see corruption, 


THERE is no such thing as unan- 
swered prayer. Every true desire from 
a child’s heart finds some true answer 


in the heartof God.—__Vorman McLeod. 


The highest word is_ 


Gorrespondence. 


A CORRECTION, 
To THE Epirors or UNITY: 

In the issue of your excellent paper 
for March 30th, occurs a quotation 
credited to “George MacDonald in 
‘Robert Falconer.” The quotation 
does not happen to be from MacDon- 


ald, but from an article written for the’ 


New-Church Messenger by Miss Ella 
F. Mosby, and published in its issue of 
August 15th, 1888, a copy of which | 
send you by this mail. The article was 
entitled, “A Countryman of George 
MacDonald’s,” a title which, in one 
instance at least, proved misleading, for 
a whole or a part of the article was 
shortly afterwards reprinted in the 
New Church Independeni of your city, 
as “ Excerpts” from MacDonald, and 
hence, perhaps, the miscredit in UNity, 
The /udependent afterwards printed a 
correction of its error. 

[ remain, gentlemen, yours sincerely, 

, C. H. Mann. 

Editor of New-Church Messenger. 


ORANGE, N. J., April 9, 1880. 


DEAR UNITY: 

I find in one of your issues an invita- 
tion to ask . questions, and I avail my- 
self of the opportunity to ask an answer 
to a question in “Unity S. S. Lessons,” 
series xix, “The Seven Great Teachers 
of the World,” page 6: “What elements 
are there in Christianity that did not 
come from Jesus?” I see nothing on 
your “ Guide-board to the Tracts” that 
seems to give reply. O. H. B. 

OviEpDO, FLA. 


Thanks to O. H. B. for accepting 
our invitation. If he will look at Unity 
Mission Tract, No. 23, called “The 
Sympathy of Religions,” it will in large 
part answer his question. The “Guide- 

° ee acesdh : © . 

board,” a classified list of our tracts, to 
which he refers, has been reprinted as a 
circular, and will be sent to any one on 
application, Our fifty tracts will grow 
to more, but already they answer, as 
best they can, a great many of the cur- 
rent religious questions of the day. 


DEAR UNITY: : 3 
Hebrew  Father’s 


Anent ‘The 
Prayer” in a recent issue, is the fol- 
lowing extract from a late Sunday 
lecture by Rev. Dr. Tobias Schau- 
farber, at the Har Sinai Temple in 


Baltimore, as reported by the Balti- 
more Sun. | 

“Jesus was a martyr toacause. He 
was destined to fulfill a mission, to 
bring the heathen world to the knowl- 
edge of one only God. Jesus called his 
disciples his brothers, he devoted his 
time to relieving the poor, ministering 
to the sick, and restoring the fallen to 
paths of moral rectitude. 

“Judaism looks forward to atime 
when all oppression and _ strife shall 
cease; it hopes for-a time more than a 
person, it looks forward to a golden 
future. Jesus deserves the greatest 
praise for his piety, for his condemnation 
bf hypocrisy; for having raised fallen 
oeings from the slough of iniquity into 
the paths of right doing and right 
thinking. We honor him for the 
beautiful instructions of the Sermon on 
the Mount, for his Lord’s Prayer, and 
many other good thoughts and words, 
but only asa man. The modern Jews 
have obliterated from their prayers all 
references to the return to Jerusalem 
and of a personal Messiah. But we 
fervently hope for a Messianic time 
when all men shall acknowledge one 
God, and uphold the doctrines of one 
humanity. Meanwhile, it is our duty 
to proclaim to the world, ‘Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God 7s ome,” 


M. B. M. 
CouNCIL BuiuFFs, Iowa, 


“ THE philosophy of progression is 
so diffusive that it extends its influence 
to every department of the natural 
universe. Its operations have been 
coeval with the eternities which have 


preceded, and must continue through | 


all those which shall succeed. Its 
silent processes are as intimately con- 
nected with the doings of the most 
exalted intellects,” 
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THE WESTERN UNITARIAN Con- 
FERENCE.—The programme of the 
approaching anniversaries of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, May 14-16, 
is nearly ready for publication. Rev. 
S. R. Calthrop, of Syracuse, N. Y., is 
to preach the opening sermon. The 
secretary hopes to deliver the pro- 


gramme to the churches two weeks in 


advance of the conference. [Every 
parish and every friend not reported 
in treasurer’s list of “ Receipts of the 
W.U.C.,” in Unity, April 13, is re- 
quested to send on contributions to 
Treasurer James 6. Galloway, room 
605, Rialto Building, Chicago, as early 
as possible. Let every church send its 
heartiest and most generous contribu- 
tion and then arrange to come to the 
Conference with full delegation. With 
its “Thirty years of Darwin” and 
“Types of Religion in Robert Els- 
mere,” the pregramme promises to be 
one of much interest. The exercises 
will be held in the First Methodist 
Church, one of the large audience 
rooms in the very centre of Chicago. 


WomEN’s WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CoNFERENCE.—The adjourned mect- 
ing of the Board held April roth, Mrs. 
West in the chair. Present, Mmes. 
Dupee, Wilkinson, Warren, Jones, 
Ware, Misses Hosmer, Hilton. 

Seventy-two dollars reported since 
last meeting; indebtedness $34.66; bal- 
ance $37.34. The programme com- 
mittee submitted programme for the 
annual session, which was approved. 
Moved, that the annual session be held 
morning and afternoon, in Methodist 
Church Block. Carried.  AZoved, that 
morning session convene at 10:30. Car- 
ried. AZoved, that the Association be 
invited to entertain guests during Con- 
ference. Carried. Agreed to appoint 
one delegate to the Women’s Auxiliary 
Conference in May, at the Annual ses- 
sion. Mrs. Ware appointed the recep- 
tion committee to welcome delegates. 


Mrs. Jones, Mrs, Church, Miss Wash- 


burn, appointed committee on Decor- 
ation. 7 

Moved, that auxiliary branches of the 
Conference be invited to report at the 
annual meeting, and delegates be an- 
nounced from the platform. 

Mrs. Warren reported three delegate 
memberships. 

The meeting adjourned. 

FLORENCE HIILTON, Secy. 

Cuicaco.— The Chicago Manual 
Training School, Prof. H. H. Belfield, 
Director, sends us the following—The 
third course of Lectures on American 
History will be given on Saturdays, at 
10:30 A.M.,in Central Music Fall, as 
follows: April 27—Washington and 
his relations to the Great West, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead. May 4—Samuel 
Adams: His Place in the Founding 
and Development of the American 
Commonwealth, Rev. J. H. Barrows, 
D. D. May 11—La Salle, Rev. J. 
Coleman Adams, D. D. May 15. 
—Early Visitors to Chicago, Edward 
G. Mason, Esq. May 25—George 
Rogers Clarke, Mr. William H. Ray. 
June 1—The Division of the North- 
west into States, Mr. Reuben G. 
Thwaites. 

Tickets for the course will be issued, 
as before, without charge. Principals 
of schools will confer a favor by in- 
forming the undersigned how many 
tickets will be needed for pupils and 
teachers in the seventh, eighth and high 
school grades. The number of tickets 
issued will be but slightly in excess of 
the number of seats; and it is earnestly 
desired that no tickets will be distrib- 
uted without definite assurance that they 
will be used. Tickets for the public 
schools of Chicago will be sent to the 
office of the City Board of Education. 
Tickets for the suburban public schools 
may be found at the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
Teachers and pupils not connected with 
city or suburban public schools may ap- 
ply to the undersigned, at the Chicago 
Manual Training School. Applications 
for tickets should be made prior to 


April 20, 1889. 


—The April meeting of the Chicago 
Unitarian Club was held at the resi- 
dence of Mr. E. A. West, 426 W. 
Jackson street, The president, Mr. 
Shorey, called the meeting to order, 
Mrs. Woolley stated that in accordance 
with a vote of the officers of the Club, 
at their last business meeting, she would 
move that the treasurer be instructed to 
pay towards the rent of the Chicago 
Unitarian Headquarters the surplus re- 
maining in the treasury after the pay- 
ment of the bills. The motion was 
carried. The secretary informed the 
members that there were at their com- 
mand more copies of UNITY containing 
the essay read by Professor Maxson at 
the March meeting. Notice was given 
that the next meeting of the Club 
would be held Friday evening, May 17, 
at Mr. John Wilkinson’s, to which 
would be invited the delegates of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

The president introduced Prof. Allen 
W. Gould, who read a paper upon the 
subject, “Is Unitarianism a new sect or 
a new religion?” In the discussion 
which followed, attention was called to 
the significance of Unitarianism and to 
the different ideas and institutions which 
have characterized historic Christianity. 
The questions were raised whether 
Christianity includes more than the 
principles which Christ taught and 
what phase of Christianity has the best 
right to the name. The discussion was 
conducted by Mesdames Woolley, Bart- 
lett, Gould, and Messrs. Jones, Ware, 
Gould, Effinger and others. 7 

It was voted by the Club that Pro- 
fessor Gould’s paper be printed in 
Unity, and that $5 be appropriated 
for the purpose. The meeting closed 
with the usual general sociability. 

Mrs. E..A. WEstT, Sec’y. 

OAKLAND, : CAL. — Rev. C, W. 
Wendte sends us’ his announcement 
ship for the First Unitarian Church, 


Oakland, during the month of April. 


We notice a Pastor’s Conversation 
Class for religious study preparatory to 
uniting with the Church on Easter 
Sunday, a Mission Sunday. School, a 
Woman’s Auxiliary Society, lectures 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore.and Mrs, 
Jenness Miller, and a printed sermon by 
by the pastor, entitled “A Unitarian 
Estimate of Robert G. Ingersoll,” 
ready for distribution,—all of which 
indicates a live and growing church in 


Oakland. 
Tacoma, W. T.—A recent Tacoma 


paper devotes two columns to a sym- 
pathetic report of a sermon recently 
preached in the Unitarian church of 
that place by Rev. W. E. Copeland in 
reply to one by Rev. Mr. Mackey of the 
Presbyterian church on Unitarianism. 
Mr. Copeland ably maintained the 
Unitarian position on grounds both 
biblical and rational. The sermon at- 
tracted a large congregation, filling the 
church to its utmost capacity. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—KRev. Henry 
Frank, of the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church, preached lately to an 
overflowing and enthusiastic audience, 
on the true basis of church fellowship, 
and proposes to back up his words by 
inviting all the city churches and 
ministers to meet at his church on the 
morning of Tuesday, April 30, and join 
in the celebration of the Washington 
Centennial. 

SHEFFIELD, ILL.— Wednesday even- 
ing, April 17, was an occasion of much 
interest to the Unitarian Church, at 
Shefheld. Rev. Mr. Duncan, the new 
pastor, was ordained tothe work of the 
Christian ministry, Rev. J. Ll. Jones, 
of Chicago, preaching the sermon. 


OmaHna, Nern.—Rev. H. A. Westall, 
of Bloomington, IIl., called at Unity 
headquarters recently, on his way to 
Omaha, where he has_ supplied the 
pulpit for two Sundays. 


——— 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once * 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers, 
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EDGEWOOD EDITIONS. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Side 
and Back. Bach containing about 300 
pages, and from 5 to 200 illustrations. 


No. 
1 Battlefield and Prison Pen. John W. Ur- 


ban. 
2 Stanley’s Adventures in Africa, Headley. 
3 Three Years in a Man-trap, ‘T.S. Arthur. 
4 Cast Adrift. T.S. Arthur. 
5 Danger. T.S. Arthur. 
6 Woman to the Rescue. T.S. Arthur. 
7 Saved as by Fire. T.S. Arthur. 
8 Grappling with the Monster. ‘T.S. Arthur. 
9 ‘ihe True Path. T.S. Arthur. 
10 Friends and Neighbors. ‘T. S. Arthur. 
11 Words of Cheer. ‘TI. S. Arthur. 
12 The Wedding Guest. ‘JT. S. Arthur, 
13 Our Homes. T. S. Arthur. 
14 The Mother’s Rule. T.S. Arthur. 
15 My Life’s Romance. Mrs. John Farrar, 
16 Crnmbs Swept Up. T. DeWitt Talmage. 
17 Seat of Empire. © Chas. Carleton Coffin. 
18 Life of James G. Blaine. I. T. Ram sdell. 
19 Religions of the World. Vol. I. Milner. 
20 Religions of the World. Vol. II. Milner. 
21 Fun and Food. Jules Verne Carnot. 
22 Life of Christ. John Fleetwood, D.D. 
23 Latest and Best Cook-book. 
24 How to Make Home Happy. 
25 Digging Gold in the Rockies. 


Ingham. 3 
26 Nick Putzell. 
27 Life of Jas. A. Garfield. 


Balch. 


28 The Silver Lining. Rt. Rev. Wm. Bacon 
Stevens, D.D., LL.D. 


29 Sabbaths of our Lord. Kt. Kev. 
Bacon Stevens, 1).D., LL D. 


30 My Tour in Europe. Grace Greenwood. 

31 Crescent and Cross. Eliot Warburton. 

32 Poems of Tennyson and Wordsworth. 

33 Poems of Hemans and Browning. 

34 Poems of Gray and Lamb. 

35 Poems of Rogers and Campbell. 

36 Life of Gen. W. S. Hancock. J. W. Forney. 

37 Eminent Women. James. Parton. 

38 Worid’s Famous Women. James Parton. 

39 Life of Henry Ward Beecher. Jos. Howard. 

40 The King’s Daughters. Ellen E. Dickinson. 

41 Clover Nook. First Series. Alice Carey. 

42 Clover Nook. Second Series. Alice Carey. 

43 Clover Nook Children. Alice Carey. 

44 Snow Berries. Alice Carey. 

45 Hendricksthe Hunter. Kingston. 

46 Shore and Ocean. Wm. H.G. Kingston. 

47 Peter Trawl. Wm. H. G. Kingston, 

48 James Braithwaite. 

49 From Powder-Monkey to Admiral. 
H. G. Kingston. 

50 Crusoes of Guiana. Louis Boussenard. 


51 The Cruise of the Snow Bird. Gordon 
Stables. 


52 Wild Adventures Around the Pole 
don Stables, M.D., R.N. 


53 Stanley Grahame. Gordon Stables. 
54 Poleto Pole. Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 
55 Life at Sea. Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 


G. Thos. 


George Koehler. 


Wim. Ralston 


W m. 


Kingston. 


Wm: 


Gor- 


56 Fairy Tales from Brentano. Kate F. 
Kroeker. 
57 The Story of Queen Victoria. W. W. 


‘Tulloch. 

Any book described in this advertisement 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one 
dollar. 

To any subscriber to UNITY, we will sell 
any of the books for 39 cents each. Postage 
11 cents if sent by mail. 

‘To any one not now a subscriber we will 
send the paper one year and any book in this 
list, prepaid, on receipt of $1.40, and any one 


‘so ordering may purchase additional books at 


the price to subscribers. 

A dollar bill can be safely sent in.a letter, 
and one-cent and two-cent stamps will be ac- 
cepted for fractions of a dollar. 

For amounts over a-dollar, use the money 
orders issued by the American, United States, 
Pacific, and Wells Fargo express companies, 
or, where these cannot be obtained, postal or- 
ders or bank drafts, as postal notes are no safer 
than currency. 

Address 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


IMPORTANT. 
Ethical Religion ! 


BY W. M. SALTER, 
WILL BE READY MAY ist. 
Roberts Brothers. 


mo 


CHILDREN ! 


Send 25 eents for a lovely card and a beautiful 
little medal. W.S. WELLER, 144 37th St., Chicago, Il, 


Charles Hf. Kerr d& Company’s 


Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at aty book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress, Old subscribers to Unsrry, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new s:bscribers, who send not 
less than  dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to wg er at the meé# prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous hovel, 
‘*tetse, compact, rapid and intense.” [Chicago Tribune. ] | 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals o* Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, izmo., 200 pages, retail 50 cents, het 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 

Essays. By James Vila Blake. “ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo., 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age g cents. 

Legends from “toryland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medixval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’ Cloth, square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 payes, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage § cents. 

Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, nct 70 cents, postage § cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems. 
By Alice Williams Brotherton. ** We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
Square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 

Seed Thoughts from Robert Browning. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition, 
revised, Imitation paechinent. square 1Smo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 

Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M, Campbell. ‘*A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling,”’ [Herald. ] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents, 

The Kingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 
ganization from the Elements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various, Types 
of Being, Culminating in Man. ‘By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M.,M.D.,LUL. D. Design: d for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavoy 515 pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retail $4.50, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50. Hxpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 


The Philosophy of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. 12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 7o cents, postage 10 cents} 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net So cents, postage 6 cents, | ; 


The Faith that makes Faithful, Eight 
sermons, by William C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Highth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail So cents, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
3mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents, ; 


_ Helps to Self-Culture. Seventeen pamphlets 
"fr ong oe under the auspices of the National Bureau of 

nity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNITY 
subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘fA remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.”’ [Light, London.] Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin. Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 

The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 


of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16mo0., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 


cents, 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, m@t $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12m0., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents, 3 


“Show us the Father.”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers, By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net So cents, postage S$ cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review and criticism of * Mot George’s 
**Progress and Poverty,” and ‘*Protection and Free 
Trade.’? Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Sugzest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortalitv that later years -have produced.” 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net so cents, postage 6 cents, 


Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 


Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents, 


The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H, 
West. Cloth, 1S8mo., retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. 


Rational Theology. Ethical and Theologics! 
Essays, from the standpoint of progressive orthodoxy: 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
‘pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents, 


Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H-KERR & CO., | 
175 Dearborn BSt., Chicago. 
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— Bhy Home, 


MOTHER'S LOVE. 


An unseen power welds o’er and o’er 
About each human heart 

Bright bands that stretch to every shore, 

- Yet chaos could not part. 


As constant this as time and space, 
Far-reaching as the skies, 

E’en through sin’s shadows, mothers trace 
The quenchless, baby eyes. 

No prison walls, nor gallow’s shade, 
Can wake like this still power 

The torpid conscience crime hath laid 
Deep ’neath the stifling shower 


That follows fast upon the blaze 
Of passion’s crater-throe, 

Then is trod hard by reckless days, 
Or hours of want and woe. 


And not alone the child is blest 
By this grace from the skies, 

In breasts on which soft ringlets rest 
New, holy thoughts arise, 

Yes, even women stained with shame 
Awake from moral death 

When first they feel this hidden flame 
Fanned by a baby’s breath. 

KATE HUDSON. 


EASTER ECHOES. | 

Running up one Saturday,before Kas- 
ter, to the little suburb where our first 
parish had greeted us, we went into the 
woods to gather such spring-flowers as 
were brave enough to dare March 
winds and April showers to meet the 
glad spring and respond to the warm 
wooing of the sun. The parish itself 
has long since ceased to exist, except in 
the hearts and memories of those who 
labored together so lovingly that one 
short year, but the ties then formed led 
us to the home of one of our old parish- 
ioners, and from there a party of little 
children joined us in our rambles. The 
woods were full of echoes of the past, 
the swaying anemones, the dainty 
spring beauty, the tender eyed violets, 
the glowing cowslips, the green prom- 
ise of trilliums, all talked to us of child- 
hood’s days, with its wooded hills, its 
deep moss-grown’ ravines with their 
‘dashing little brook at the bottom. 
Every blossom brought a memory, a 
picture of its own, and around each 
clump of flowers there gathered friends 
of other days. We were carried back, 
back years and off miles and miles 
away, and in memory we flitted about 
as quickly and as lightly as any Welsh 
fairy ever did, aye, even that most irre- 
pressible of them all, Pwca_ himself. 
One moment we were on the hill-top 
of a well remembered, favorite resort 
of the spring beauty, where we fancied 
it grew thatit might absorb intoitself the 
first tints of the morning sun and catch 
the last bright rays of the evening 


glow. Then we were away to the 
woods in the lowlands among the 


strong beeches and maples, over whose 
roots the delicate anemones were dan- 
cing to the music of the blue-birds. 
Then off to the open fields, blue with 
violets, rejoicing, alike, in sunshine and 
shower—a contented little blossom, al- 
ways preaching the gospel of peace 
and good-will. Then we flitted to the 
marshy lands, golden with cowslips, 
where we used to come out, alas! some- 
times shoeless, always with wet feet, 
heedless of the blackbird’s warning 
“ caw, caw, caw, nor giving thought 
to the night of hot bottles and perspi- 
ration awaiting us. The intimation of 
trilllums had its memory, sweet and 
strong,-of a house-bound winter and 
early spring, of. the ecstacy of getting 
into the fresh, green fields again, where 
we came upon a delightful surprise—a 
beautiful white flower, which seemed 
to be nodding and smiling, and trying, 
in a dumb way, to say, “ How de do! 
glad to see you.”, We rushed home 
with our wonder, and were told that it 


was a trillium, and shown why it had) 


this name, “though,” added the moth- 


er, “I like best to call it by its old 
English name, the nodding wake- 
robin.” Back we flew to the field for 
more, and soon we spied a cluster un- 
der a tree on which a robin had alighted 
and was pouring forth his joy in a reg- 
ular Easter carol, and from that day 
the trillium has been our “nodding 
wake-robin,” though as the robin al- 


ways came first, we credited him with 
waking the beautiful blossom by his 
spring song, for with these flowers 
there always comes the music of birds 
and a mother’s sweet presence. 

The voices at our side were the voices 
of children long since to manhood and 
womanhood grown, and we forgot 
all the intervening years, felt the thrill 
of youth, and we could appreciate the 
feeling of the old lady, who, on look- 
ing at her portrait, just painted, ex- 
claimed in surprise, “ Why,am I as 
old as that! Idon’t feel so.” 

When-.we were packing our flowers 
to return, all the children but one con- 
tributed their gleanings. ‘“ Why, my 
dear, don’t you want to send yours?” 
asked his elder sister. ‘ No, I want 
"em myself,” said the sturdy little 
Scotchman. “I am sorry you are not 
a generous little boy,” said his sister, 
coaxingly, but he only hugged his 
flowers the closer. Then the mamma 
said, “ I thought you would be giad to 
send your «flowers to Mr. ——’s Sun- 
day-school.” “To Mr. ——’s Sunday- 
school—to Mr. ’s Sunday-school,” 
said the little fellow, dreamily, * Yes, 
I want to send them to Mr. ——’s 
Sunday-school,” and he laid them in 
the basket as a devotee would his offer- 
ing upon the altar. 

Dear little boy. All the Sunday- 
school he had ever known was this 
echo of a Sunday-school sixteen years 
before—the Sunday-school his eldest 
brother and sister knew as infant class 
scholars, and the Sunday-school they 
had talked to him about and played 
with him—just a shadow of a reality, 
only an echo, but still real enough to 
touch his little life and heart. 

With holidays, there come echoes 
all along the line of life, but none 
stronger, mone more sacred than those 
of our childhood. These holy-days, 
as we like best to call them, should be 
sacredly devoted to the enlargement of 
life, to cementing the bond between 
brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
dren, between those who agree and 
those who differ. Let us put into them 
all the best of the old meaning and 
usage, and add thereto the wisdom and 
worth of our own day, so that our 
children and children’s children may 
find in them a greater joy, a holier sig- 
nificance, than they ever held before. 
The Days,the special occasions in home 
and church-life, have an educational 
influence hardly realized. Let us give 
thought unto the occasion, these ‘ days 
are made on a loom whereof the warp 
and woof are past and future time. 
They are majestically dressed, as_ if 
every god brought a thread to the 


skyey web.” MATER. 


Aunoungements, 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, April 21, services 
at II A.M. 

UNITY CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min 
ister. Sunday, April 21, services at 10:45 A.M. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roeand Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, services at 10:45 A.M. 


ALL Souts CHuRCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, minister. Sunday, April 21, 
services at I1 A. M., the Easter Festival. 
Monday, April 22, Unity Club, Emerson sec. 
tion; ‘Tuesday, April 23, 8 p.m., Philosophy 
section. 

Unity CuHuRCH, HINSDALE, W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, April 21, services at 
10:45 A.M. Rev. J. R. Effinger will preach. 


THe CHICAGO WOMAN’S UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION holds its next meeting at the Church 
of the Messiah, April 25; Mrs. F. D. Freeman, 
leader; topic, ‘James Martineau: his Literary 
and Educational Work.” 


> KENWOOD CHAPEL, corner Lake avenue 


and Forty¥-fifth street; service at8 p.m. Mr. 
Jones will preach, subject, “Religion as 
Spiritual Health.” | 


THE Iowa ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN 
AND OTHER INDEPENDENT CHURCHES will 
hold their Annual meeting at Sioux City, 
May 6-8. On Sunday, May 5, the new church 
will be dedicated. 


THe SepRING M&ETING of the Wisconsin 
Conference of Unitarian and other Indepen- 
dent societies will be held at Black River 
Falls, Wis., May 7-9, 1889. Rev. M. D. Shut- 


bo as ie 


63 


ter, of Minneapolis, will preach the opening 


sermon. Subject: “The Liberal Faith as a 
Basis of Character.” 

The Universalist Church in Black River 
Falls most cordially invite the delegates and 
friends of the Conference to accept their hos- 
pitality. 

T. B. ForsusH, President. 
J. H. CRooker, Secretary. 


Unity, Vol. If, 1878-9.—We have on hand 
about forty copies of this volume, bound in 
limp cloth, which will be of interest to our 
present readers, both for its intrinsic value and 
as a memento of the “early days,” ten years 
ago, when UNITY was a semi-monthly, with 
pages 54g by 5% inches in size. This vol- 
ume contains 304 such pages, commencing 
with an essay by ‘Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son,on “The Sympathy of Religions,” and 
ending with the announcement of the paper’s 
first enlargement. Other essays included in 
the volume are, “ The Liberal Sunday-school,” 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones; “ Outspokenness in 
Religious Life,” by Brooke Herford; ‘“ The 
Perfect Trust,” by Samuel Longfellow; ‘“ Re- 
ligion in Daily Life,” by Richard L. Herbert; 
‘*'The Old ‘Testament,” by Dr. K.. Kohler; 
“Jesus and the Prophets in History,” by J. 
Vila Blake; “ Social Science and Religion,” 
by J. C. Learned; “ The Apostle Paul,” by 
Joseph Henry Allen; “We See What We 
Are,” by Charles W. Wendte; and “ Science 
and Religion,” by James ‘T. Bixby. 

Price of this volume to UNITY subscribers, 
50 cents, postage 8 cents. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Burlington Route. 
Cheap Lands in the West. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap. land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready at all times to move 
‘farther west.”? In the territory embraced by the 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri River, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate.with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for demaviaties phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 

A large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, suitable for ottice or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, 

P. 8. EUSTIS, 


Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent C. B. & Q, R, R. 
Chicago, Ll. 


True Merit Appreciated, — Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches are world renowned as a 
simple yet effective remedy for Coughs and Throat 
Troubles. In a letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, Castle 
Grey, Limerick, Ireland, they are thus referred to: 
“Having brought your ‘BrRoNCHIAL ‘TROCHES’ with 
me when [I came to reside here, | found that, after I 
had given them away to those I considered required 
them, the poor people will walk for miles to get a 
few.”? Obtain only * BROWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” 
Sold only in boxes. 


~ : x . > —> 
Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites,. 

Is prepared in a perfectly agreeable form, atthe same 
time increasing the remedial Potency of both of these 
specifics. It is acknowledged by leading Physicians 
to be marvelous in its curative powers in Consumption, 
Scrofula, Chronic Coughs. and Wasting Diseases. 
‘Take no other. 


—— 


CHURCH LIGHT. 


Reflector Chandeliers 


840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 
Complete Line of 

Gas Machines, Lanterns, Ete. 

Street Lighting by Contract. Send for 
Catalogues and Estimates. 

\ BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
== Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicago, Il, 


ELECTRIC, 


PERFECTION BRONZE PAINTS, 


Flesh, Green, Lemon and Carmine. For 
Lustral Painting and gilding household ornaments. 
By mail, roc. Agents wanted. Cushing & Co., 
Foxcroft, Maine. 


--- YANKEE 


paper, every page 
g; stories of 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


fra !- Zot | Funny Columns of 
edi b 


ALVA SS "4 


matter is pure, and devoi 
try THE YANKEE BLADE. You 1 be 
new subscribe 
50 cents for six months. 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 
week by 400,000 peoese. It is a large, eight-p 
lied solid full of interesting read- 
rilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, | 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. 
E YANKEE BLADE are 
Sam WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
. Boeke 4 7 Grenson ss now increasing. 
Endorsed by the bes e as suitable for everybody re 
z raie of the slightest tinge of vulgarity. Don’t fail to 
* = a hted with - Comes ys! . 
eek. Our regular subscription priceis $2. r year. 
" _ - - i: fot ala 1.00 a year, or 4 


months for 25cents. Ifyou willenclose 6 cts. 
extra, and mention this 
send you FREE a Half 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly balf a yard square, in handsome designs, assorted, 
This is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce, Sent3 
years for $1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


The cabinet ore was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
come ° Hamlin offer, as es of py 
unegualled ex cellence oO 
the organs, O FR CLAN Sin aoe 
at all of the $22 TO $900. great World’s 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invari- 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred styles 
from $2? to $900 or more. Illustrated catalogues 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are su- 


perior to all r § others, — 


recognize the A oO 

ence achieved GRAND &UPRIGHT by other lead- 

ing makersin the art of piano building, but atill 

claim superiority. This they attribute solely to the 

remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 
ear 1882, and now known as the ““Mason & HaMLin 

ANO STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 
greatest possible purity and refinement of tone, to- 

ether with greatly increased capacity for stan 
tune, and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant 

Pianos and organs sold for Cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


' ~ $85 Solid Gold Watch 
QZ Sold for $100 until late- 
iC raaAwa\ \y. Best $55 watch in the 
KAN Jeu world. Perfect time- 
> if keeper. 


Heavy Solid 
§Gold Hunting Cases. Ele- 
gant and magnificent. Both 
ladies’ and gents’ sizes, with 
works and cases of equal 
value. One Person in each 
locality can secure one free. 
How is this possible? We answer 
—we want one person in each 

. locality, to keep in their homes, 
and show to those who call, a complete line of our valuable 
and very useful Household Samples. These samples, 
as wellas the watch, we send free, and after you have kept 
them in your home for 2 months and shown them to those 
who may have called, they become your own property; it is 
possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid Gold 
watch and Costly samples free, as the showing of the sam- 
ples in any locality, always results in a large trade for us; 
after our samples have been in a locality for a month or two 
we usually get from 81000 to R5000 in trade from the 
surrounding country. This, the most wonderful offer ever 
known, is made in order that our samples may be placed at 
once where they can be seen, all over America. Write at once, 
and make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to showthe samples to those who may call at 
your home and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal 
card on which to write us costs but 1 cent and after you know 
all, if you do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But 
if you do send your address at once, you can secure free one 
of the best solid gold watches in the world and our large line of 
COSTLY SAMPLES. We pay all express, freight, etc. Address 
Stinson & Co., Box 500, Portland, Maine. 


A NEW WOAK. 
Jesus in Modern Iusife. 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY LoGAN Author of Saul,’ 
‘*A Feather from the World’s Wing,” etc. 


Price, in Cloth, $1.25. 


“It is told in such a simple, entertaining way, that 
one might wish there were more of it.’’—Davenport 
Gazette. 

‘His views embody spiritual truths which it were 
well for all to consider and take deeply to heart,’’— 
Portland Argus. 

*,.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
415 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


BABY CARRIAGES: 


We make a speciaity of manufac- 
turing Baby Carriages to sell di- 
rect to private parties. You 
can, therefore, do better with us 
tm ym ee than with a dealer. Wesend Car- 
\Waalireats tae riages to all points within 700 miles 
CN jap of Chicago free of charge. Send 
Q\ Ve atlg Sewn 

= = IN 


for catalogue. 


CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Il. 


ORIGINAL STORIES 1()() 


BY THE BEST 


American Authors. 


=~ For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends us 
a list of five story readers and ten cents. Address, 
Potter & Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 


SAVE MONEY. BEFORE YOU BUY 


BICYCLE or GUN 


Send to A.W. GUMP & CO. Dayton, 0., 
m for prices. Over 400 second-hand and shop 

worn Cycl&, Bicycles, Guns and Typewriters 
taken in exchange. Nickeling and repairing 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. 1. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, me 
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e Famous 


. Its reading 


e offer it 
e willsend it three 


aper, we will 
zen Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs of 


J We have examined the aboveenamed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them ve 
bea remarkabie barguin. Wecan recommenda them to ali our readers.—Zdtior. | 
® b | 
y Don’t BUY FENCIN 
Until you get our Price t of Or- 
namental and Farm weneen, Saas 
) Iron Posts,Tree Guards 
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UNITY, . 


April 20, 1889 


From a Massachusetts woman: “I hope 
the circulation of UNity will continue to in- 
crease. , You are so hopeful that you can not 
help giving others fresh courage.” 


From Watertown, Mass: “I am sorry to 
say that I have not been successful yet in get- 
ting new subscribers for UNITy in its new 
venture. I will try again, and wish you all 
success,”’ 


From Vineland, N.J.: “I wish I could 
send you twenty names. I enjoy the paper 
very much, and wish you success,” 

From Spearfish, Dak.: “ You may rest as- 
sured I shall do for UNITY and its cause all 
that I can. The few subscriptions I shall 
send are from my own pocket. I only wish I 
could make it $1,000 instead of the paltry sum 
I shall be able to send.” 


From Colorado: “I hope the fifteen hun- 
dred new names will be forthcoming.” 

From Grand Rapids, Mich.: “I am doing 
all I can for UNrry, and hope to send a few 
names with my own soon, The people here 
know little of your work, and it takes time to 
get up an interest. UNITY inspires me. I 
tell you truly, no cause since the old anti- 
slavery times has so wholly enlisted my sym- 
pathies as the work being done by the West- 
ern Conference.” 

From Ithaca, N.Y.: “I note with satisfac- 
tion your too modest estimate of UNiTy. 
There is not much ‘monotone’ about this 
number.” [March 30. | 

From Cambridge, Mass: “Inclosed are 
five dollars for UNniry. I would like to be 
one of the ‘hundred to give five dollars apiece 
to put five hundred copies in the missionary 
work,’ as I want very much to see its position 
sustained,” 

From an Iowa woman: “T shall say a.good 
word for Uniry whenever I can do so, for I 
have the cause at heart. The paper is good 
enough to have a wide circulation, and people 
need it.” 

From an Iowa minister: ‘“ For some time | 
have been intending to write and tell you how 
much satisfaction we have in the improve- 
ment of Uniry, and how glad we are that 
there is a good prospect of your having the 
fifteen hundred subscribers soon.” 

From Lynn, Mass.: “ Never be discouraged 
about Unity. Let but each number be equal 
to its best in the past and its friends will work 
for it.” 

From Dubuque, Ia.: “TI like the change in 
your paper very much, and shall most gladly 
do what I can for its success, hoping it will 
be as helpful to many others as. it is to me.” 

From Portland, Me.: “As I read UNitry 
and learn what is being done among you, 
finding how you join hands and sing aloud in 
the intervals of working, looking into each 
other’s faces and following on after the Mas- 
ter, I feel that I can almost clasp hands 
‘across lots’ and catch a note of the song, al- 
beit it may sometimes with you require cour- 
age for the singing. With me UNITy sup- 
plies a real want. Its late helpful sermons 
and its first page records (those bits of living 
‘talk’ that stir us up to thought in ourselves), 
if there were nothing more, would prove a 
whole Sunday service to me and ‘lap over’ 
into the week. My sympathies go out toward 
it and its objects fully, and I can but wish 
that my ability equaled my desire to further 
its interests and send its light-giving influence 
far and wide, that all might share in the bless- 
ing.” , 

From a well known literary man with good 
judgment: “I took Unity on trial to help it 
along, and felt that I had done my share, 
Frankly it did not seem to me very strong, 
and rather like the work of men tired in other 
ways, as it possibly is. But I am not much 
of an Unitarian, even of the liberal kind, but 
rather an outsider.” ° 

From Washington, D.C.: “ Our people here 
are liberal and even radical; but on a mere 
ethical basis we could not long maintain our 
position in this community.” 

From another Washington correspondent: 
“T lite Unity, and am with you heart and 
soul for undogmatic preaching, the religion 
of character and the gospel of simple good- 


ness.” 


From an Ohio contributor: “Iam so glad 
of the good news about Uniry. But I think 
$1.50 is none too much for such a woleerng 
of joy as that journal is. Yet, perhaps, if 
didn’t view the case from the ‘ Contributor’s 
List,’ I might drop the fifty cents. Seriously, 
I don’t know any paper at the price as con- 
sistently excellent as Unity, and I read it 
from the title head to the very last advertise- 
ment every week.” 

From an orthodox lady in California: “I 
am wonderfully pleased with Uniry. I want 
to subscribe. There seems to be more good 


reading to the square inch than in any other 


paper | have ever met with. Mr. Gannett’s 


sermon on ‘Unconscious Influence’ was a 


gem, and did my soul good.” 

From Western New York a lady who had 
received UNniry as a present writes to the 
sender: “I was sorry you sent me Uniry for 
the year, because, first I must read the egts- 
ter, next comes the Woman's ‘ournal, and 
with daily and county papers I felt I wished 
you had sent it to somebody else. After I 
read Mr. Jones’ ‘ Revised Hell of Orthodoxy,’ 
I was converted, and alive to the fact that 
Unity had come to the front, to challenge 
any publication in the way, with such splen- 
did reading matter. 


FULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a — a It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Soldonly in Cans, 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS, 
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LIVE CENT PAMPHLETS 
a 
Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 
The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. 
Concerning Immortality. By Frances 
Power Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M. 
Simmons, Minot J. Savage, and others. 
An Address. . By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. 
Truths for the Times. By Francis E. Abbot. 
God in the Constitution. By Arthur B. 
Bradford. 
Christian 
Abbot. i 
The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 
ham, 
Compulsory 
Abbot. 
On the Vision of Heaven. By Francis W. 
Newman. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vi- 
carious Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 
Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 

Religion. By Bb. F. Underwood and others. 
Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. Five lectures—each sold sepa- 
ately. 
I. Introductory. 
11. ‘Two Thousand Years Ago.” 
11. ‘The Carpenter’s Son.” 
Iv. Judaism,the Mother, and Christian- 
ity, the Daughter. 
v. A Genuine Messiah. 
The Philosophy of aStrike. By N. A. Dun- 
ning. 
The Battle of Syracuse. By James Freeman 
Clarke and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 
The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The Change of Front of the Universe. By 
Minot J. Savage. 


Propagandism. By _ Francis E., 


Education. By Francis E. 


Any one of these pamphlets mailed for 5 | 


cents; any ten for 25 cents, or, the twenty- 
three for 50 cents. Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Set With new soft 
Eyelet which 
never breaks, 
the lacer will 
never pull out 

nor stain the 
¥ clothing. 


hurt the wear- 
er. Kabo is 
warranted to 
neither break 
nor roll up 
with 7 year's 


BALL’S CORSETS Are Boned with KABO. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHICAGO CORSET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


: Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
R F Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 


UMBOLDT LIBRARY 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


No. 1. Light Science for Leisure Hours, 
A series of familiar essays on astronom- 
ical and other natural phehomena, By 
Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 


No. 2. Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, 
Ice and Glaciers. (19 i/lustrations). By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


No. 38. Physics and Politics. An application 
of the principles of Natural Science to 
Political Society. By Walter Bagehot, 
author of ‘The English Constitution.” 


No. 4. Man’s Placein Nature, (with numerous 
illustrations). By ‘Thomas H. Huxley, 
F.R.S. 


No. 5. Education, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 6. Town Geology. With Appendix on 
Coral and Coral Reefs. By Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. 

No, 7. The Conservation of Energy, (with 
numerous tllustrations). By Balfour Stew- 
art, LL.D. 

No. 8 TheStudy of Languages, brought back 
to its true principles. By C. Marcel. 


No. 9. The Data of Ethics. By Hebert Spencer. 


No. 10. The Theory of Sound in its Relation 
to Music, (numerous ilustrations), By 
Prof. Pietro Blaserna. 

No. at.) The Naturalist on the River Ama- 
zons. A record of 11 years of travel. 

No. 12.) By Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. (Not 
sold separately). 


No. 138. Mind and Body. The theories of their 
relations. By Alex. Bain, LL.D. 


No. 14. The Wonders of the Heavens, (thir/y- 
two illustrations). By Camille Flammarion. 


No. 15. Longevity. The means of prolonging 
life after middleage. By John Gardner, 
M.D. 

No. 16. The Origin of Species. By Thomas H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. 


No. 17. Progress: Its Law and Cause. With 
other disquisitions. By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 18. Lessonsin Electricity, (sixty illustra- 
tions). By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


No. 19. Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Richard A, Proctor. 


No. 20. The Romance of Astronomy. By R. 
Kalley Miller, M.A. 


No. 21. The Physical Basis of Life, with other 
essays. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


No. 22. Seeing and Thinking. By William 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. 


No. 23. Scientific Sophisms. A review of cur- 
rent theories concerning Atoms, Apes 
and Men. By Samuel Wainwright, D.D. 


No. 24. Popular Scientific Lectures, (illustra- 
led). By Prof. H. Helmholtz. 


No. 25. The Origin of Nations. By Prof. Geo. 
Rawlinson, Oxford University. 


No. 26. The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant 
Allen, 


No. 27, The History of Landholding in Eng- 
land. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. 


No. 28. Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated 
in the customs of Barbarous and Civil- 
ized Races. (numerous illustrations). By 
William Henry Flower, F.R.S. 

No, 29. Facts and Fictions of Zoology, (nu- 
ay illustrations). By Andrew Wilson, 


No. 3. | The Study of Words. 
No, 31, By Richard Chenevix Trench. 


No. 32, Hereditary Traits and other Essays. 
By Richard A. Proctor. 


No. 33. Vignettes from Nature. By Grant 
en. 


No. 34. The Philosophy of Style. By Herbert 
Spencer. 


No, 35. Oriental Religions. By John Caird, 
Pres. Univ. Glasgow, and Others. 


No. 36. Lectures on Evolution,  (Jilustrated).) 
By Prof. ‘Ke H. Huxley. 


No. 37. Six Lectures on Light. (Jilustrated). 
By Prof. John Tyndall. 


No. 4 Geological Sketches. By Archibald 
No. 39. Geikie, F.R.S. 


No. 40.. The Evidence of Organic Evolution. 
By George J. Romanes, F.R.S. 


No. 41. Current Discussions in Science. By 
W. M. Williams, F.C.S, 

No. 42, History of the Science of Politics. 
By Frederick Pollock. 

No. 43. Darwin and Humboldt. 
Huxley, Prof. Agassiz, and others. 


No. 44.) The Dawn of History. By C. F. Keary, 
No, 46, of the British Museum. 


No. 46. The Diseases of Memory. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 


No. 47. The Childhood of Religion. By 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S8. 


No, 48. Life in Nature. (Illustrated). By James 


Hinton. 


No, 49. The Sun; its Constitution, its Phenomena, 
its Condition. By Judge Nathan T. Carr, 
Columbus, Ind. 


No. 50. Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
No. 61. = ret - By Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, 


No. 52. The Diseases of the Will, By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald. 


no. 53. Animal Automatism, and other Essays, 
By Prof. T, H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


No, 54. The Birth and Growth of Myth. By 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. 


No, 55, The Scientific Basis of Morals, and 
other Essays. By William Kingdon Clif- 
ford, F.R.8, 


By Prof. — 


a eT. Illusions. By James Sully. 

No. 58.) The Origin of Species.) Two Double 

No. 59, By Charles Darwin. j Nos. 

No. 60. The Childhood of the World. By 
Edward Clodd. 

No. 61. Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 


No. 62. The Religions of the Ancient World. 
By Prof. Geo. Rawlinson, Univ. of Ox- 
ford. (Double number). 


No. 63. Progressive Morality. By Thomas 
Fowler, LL.D., President of Corpus 
Christi Coll., Oxford. 


No. 64. The Distribution of Animals and 
Plants. By A. Russell Wallace and W. 
T. Phiselton Dyer. 

No. 65. Conditions of Mental Development: 
and other essays. By Wm. Kingdon 
Clifford. 


No. 66. Technical Education: and other essays. 
By ‘Thomas H. Huxley, F.RAS. 


No. 67. The Black Death. An account of the 
Great Pestilence of the 14th Century. 
Ly J. F, C. Hecker, M. D. 

No. 68. Three Essays. By WUerbert Spencer. 

Special Number. 


No. 69. Fetichism: A Contribution to Anthropo- 
logy and the History of Religion. By 
Fritz Schultze, Ph.D. Double number. 


No. 70. Essays Speculative and Practical. 
By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 71. Anthropology. By Daniel Wilson, Ph. 
D. With Appendix on Archeology. By 
kK. B. Tylor, F. B.S. 


No. 72. The Dancing Mania of the Middle 
Ages. By J. F.C. Hecker, M.D. 


No. 73. Evolution in History, Language and 
Science. Four Addresses delivered at 
the London Crystal Palace School of Art, 
Science and Literature. 


No. 74.) The Descent of Man, and Selection in 
Relation to Sex. (Numerous Illustrations) 
Noo 76. By Charles Darwin. Nos. 74, 75, 76 are 
single Nos.; No. 77. ts a double No, 


No. 78: Historical Sketch of the Distribu- 
tion of Land in England. By Wil- 
liam Lloyd Birkbeck, M.A, 


No. 79. Scientific Aspect of some Familiar 
Things. By W. M. Williams. 


No. 80. Charles Darwin. His Life and Work’ 
By Grant Allen, (Double number). 


No. 81. The Mystery of Matter, and the 
Philosophy of Ignorance. Two Es- 
says by J. Allanson Picton. 


No. 82. Illusions of the Senses: and other Es- 
says. By Richard A. Proctor. 


No. 83. Profit-Sharing Between Capital and 
Labor. Six Lssays. By Sedley Taylor, 
M.A, 


No. &8t. Studies of Animated Nature. Four 
Kssays on Natural History. By W. 38. 
Dallas, F.L.S. ‘ 


No. 8. The Essential Nature of Religion. 
By J. Alanson Picton, 

No. 86. The Unseen Universe, and the Philoso 
phy of the Pure Sciences. By Prof. Wm. 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S, 


No, 87, The Morphine Habit. By Dr. B. Ball, 
of the Paris Faculty of Medicine. 


No. 88 Science and Crime and other Essays. 
By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 


No. 89. The Genesis of Science. By Herbert 
spencer, 


No. 90. Notes on Earthquakes: with Fourteen 
Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A, 
Proctor, 


No. 91. The Rise cf Universities. Ty 8. §. 
Laurie, LL.D. (Double number). 


No. 922. The Formation cf Vegetablo hiould 
through the Action of Earth 
Worms. By Charles Darwin, LL.D. 
F.R.S. (Doublo number), 


No, 93. Scientific .Jethods of Capital Pun- 
ishment. By J. Mount Bleyer, M.D. 
(Special number). 


No. 94. The Factors of Organic Evolution. 


By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 95. The Diseases of Personality. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 


No. 96. A Half-Century of Science. By Prof: 
Thomas H, Huxley, and Grant Allen. 


No. 97. The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. 


No. 98. Cosmic Emotion: Also the Teach- 
ings of Science. By William Kingdon 
Clifford. (Special number). 


No. 99. Nature Studies. By Prof. F. R. Eaton 
Lowe; Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S.; Geo. 
G. Chisholm, F.R.G.8., and James Dal- 
las, F.L.S. 


No. 100. Science and Poetry, with other Es- 
says. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 
No. 101. AMsthetics; Dreams and Association 


of Ideas. By Jas. Sully and Geo. 
Croom Robertson. 


No, 102. Ultimate Finance; A True Theory 
= Co-operation. By William Nelson 
slack. 


No. 103. The Coming Slavery; The Sins of 
Legislators; The Great Political 
Superstition. By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 104. Tropical Africa. By Henry Drum- 
mond, F.R.S. 


No. 105. Freedom in Science and Teaching. 
By Ernst Haeckel, of the University of 
Jena. Witha Prefatory Note by Prof. 
Huxley. 


No. 106. Force and Energy. A Theory of 
Dynamics. By Grant Allen. 


No. 107, Ultimate Finance. A True Theory 
of Wealth. By William Nelson 
Black. 

No. 108. English, Past and Present. Part. I. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, (Double 
number). 

No. 109. English, Past and Present. Part I. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench. 

No. 110. The Story of Creation. A Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. By Edward 
Clodd. (Double number). 


Price of Humboldt Library 15 cente 
per copy, post d, unless otherwise 
stated above. 


Charles H, Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


